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Adult Education’s Graduate School 


By J. M. NOLTE 


A Description of the Center for Continuation Study, 
University of Minnesota 


OME nine years ago, the late 
Lotus Coffman, then president 

of the University of Minnesota, 
addressing a group of ministers of his 
state, expressed the opinion that one 
reason for the decline of interest in 
formal religious observances must be 
sought in the failure of the clergy, as 
professional men, to keep abreast of 
the times. The ministers accepted 
as valid the criticism thus made of 
their efforts, but retorted that in their 
opinion American colleges and uni- 
versities were, as a class, doing 
practically nothing to help ministers 
in their attempts to keep themselves 
informed about what is going on in 
the world, particularly about tech- 
nical and philosophical changes which 
influence the attitudes of men toward 
religious observances and experience. 
Pondering this retort, President 
Coffman became convinced that the 
ministers had touched American edu- 


cation in a vital spot, that they had 
described an important deficiency of 
the American educational practique. 
He became acutely conscious of a gap 
in the facilities offered by our institu- 
tions of learning. Demands made 
upon schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties by the ever accelerating pressure 
for adaptability in their services had, 
to be sure, led to a great expansion 
of educational opportunities, but such 
opportunities concerned themselves 
with the task of bringing to thousands 
who might otherwise be denied it 
what might be called primary or 
initial training in various skills. 
The American university system had 
flowered into night-school classes, 
into. extension divisions and corre- 
spondence courses, but in all this 
training the reconditioning, the re- 
education, of the professional or 
technical person already educated 
was almost left out. 
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That such conditions should exist 
appeared to President Coffman as a 
sign of inexcusable waste, and, as a 
result of his study of the situation, he 
was moved to include in his official 
report for the biennium 1932-34 the 
suggestion that the University of 
Minnesota should provide facilities 
especially for the maintenance of the 
intellectual efficiency of the pro- 
fessional and the technical man. 

It is my opinion that universities 
should become centers of stimulation 
within the state for the continuing edu- 
cation of adults who are exercising 
leadership or are in a position to exercise 
it. A few random lectures delivered here 
and there will not accomplish much. . . . 
I think the work that universities do for 
the education of adults should be done in 
large part at the institutions themselves. 
Potentially they are the most powerful 
agencies we possess for promoting adult 
education on the higher levels. 

Not long ago I discussed this problem 
with two hundred pastors of one of the 
church organizations of the state. These 
men hold important positions in the 
communities in which they reside. They 
feel handicapped because it is difficult 
if not impossible, for them to keep them- 
selves informed about the recent con- 
tributions to science. They are not 
certain that they understand economic 
theory; they are anxious to learn more 
about international relations; in fact, 
they are hungry for the opportunity 
to learn more about everything. I sug- 
gested that we should have at the Uni- 
versity a building to which the rep- 
resentatives of the church could come 
once a year for a short course of ten days 
or more. This building should house 
a working library; it should have seminar 
rooms, living accommodations, and a 
chapel. The instruction would be given 
by members of the university faculty and 
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by noted scholars of theology who would 
be invited for this purpose. The sug- 
gestion met with an encouraging response. 

I would not confine my program of 
adult education to the ministers, [| 
would do the same thing for the medical 
profession. . . . What I would do for the 
ministers and doctors I would do also for 
the other professional groups.! 


HESE words may stand as brief 

specifications of the Center for 
Continuation Study of the University 
of Minnesota, which recently has 
finished its fifth year of operation. 
Physically, the Center is a three- 
story fireproof brick building on the 
main campus. It is a_ residence 
college, with lounge, library, chapel, 
seminar and class rooms, dining 
room and dormitory (bedroom space 
for 78 persons). There is a heated 
garage in connection. To this build- 
ing individuals and groups repair for 
continuation study in_ specialized 
departments of knowledge. When 
they come as_ individuals, they 
make arrangements in advance for 
study under the direction of appro- 
priate faculty members. When they 
come as groups, the University con- 
ducts for them a course responsive to 
their needs. In all cases, the reg- 
istrants pay a tuition fee based on the 
cost of the instruction. They also 
pay for lodging and meals. 

The title first chosen, Adult Educa- 
tion Center, proved to be too broad 
in its implication. It was soon evi- 
dent that, because of popular under- 
standing of adult education as a term 
including all kinds of educational 


1The President’s Report for the Years 1932-1934: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 
1934. pp. 17-18. (Bulletin of the University of 
Minnesota, Vol. XX XVII) 
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effort for persons of adult age, a name 
must be found to indicate that the 
purpose of the venture was to sup- 
plement rather than to supplant 
existing enterprises in adult educa- 
tion. To the public, adult education 
meant popular forums and discussion 
groups; lessons for housewives in 
cooking, sewing, and dancing; classes 
in trade techniques; readings of 
poetry, book reviews, and what not. 
Desirable as are all of these, and 
many more activities which may well 
be included in the curriculums of 
popular schools following the example 
of the Danish folk schools, they 
could not be attempted within the 
limitations set by President Coffman 
for this new department. After 
much deliberation, the title finally 
selected was “Center for Continuation 
Study.” 

In its first five years, the new 
department conducted 215 “schools” 
or courses for a total of 10,138 persons. 
The courses varied in length from 
two days to a month, with the average 
fivedays. The registrants have come 
from all parts of the United States. 
Most of them have been residents of 
Minnesota (7,687), but about a third 
have come from other states (2,337). 
In all, the census of Center enrollees 
includes representatives from 36 
states, from the District of Columbia, 
from six Canadian provinces, and 
from four other foreign countries. 
Among the enrollees, men have pre- 
dominated: there have been 6,315 
men and 3,823 women. Of the 10,138 
registrants, 7,207 have had college 
training; 5,630 have baccalaureate 
degrees, and 3,132 have advanced or 
professional degrees. 
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HE subject-matter of the courses 

offered has been varied indeed. 
Strange to relate, the ministerial 
profession, from which came the idea 
for the venture, has not been among 
the frequent users of the building. 
There have been, however, many 
courses for educators, ranging in 
content from problems of revising ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school cur- 
riculums to improvement in the 
methods of preparing and selecting 
teachers. There have been many 
courses for physicians and surgeons 
and for persons working in hospitals 
and institutions associated with the 
medical profession. There have been 
many courses for public employees in 
positions which, because of the direct 
impact of their duties upon the public 
welfare, have decidedly professional 
qualifications. There have been a 
number of courses for engineers, civil, 
mechanical, and mining. There have 
been several courses for social-welfare 
workers, in both public and private 
agencies. There have been courses 
for dentists, for pharmacists, for 
lawyers. And there have been some 
courses which might be classed as 
civic or cultural, which although they 
have been conducted upon a pro- 
fessional level, have been attended by 
many who took them less from a 
professional interest than from the 
equally keen interest of the enlight- 
ened amateur: courses in government, 
child health and guidance, photog- 
raphy, Scandinavian culture, creative 
writing. Of the total of 215 courses, 
approximately 70 per cent have been 
given for professional persons actively 
performing or practicing in the pro- 
fessional occupations studied in the 
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courses. If a housewife can be con- 
sidered as a professional in her atti- 
tude toward the problems of her 
home, or a citizen professional in his 
attitude toward the problems of 
government, this percentage will be 
larger. The age distribution of the 
enrollees indicates that the appeal of 
the Center is strongest for those of 
middle age, and those approaching 
or at the peak of their powers. The 
arithmetical average age is about 
forty-five years; the median average 
age is nearly forty-three years. 

Statistically, the record of the 
Center is not impressive. After all, 
10,138 persons are not many when set 
beside the multitudes who throng to 
adult-education centers of various 
kinds throughout this country. But 
when it is remembered that the 
Center is in a real sense the graduate 
school of the adult-education move- 
ment, and that its registrants are a 
selected professional class with little 
interest in entertainment and with 
no further interest in academic or 
professional degrees, the fact that in 
four years some seven thousand suc- 
cessful and competent persons have 
visited the Center in order to receive 
expert guidance is impressive. It 
abundantly justifies the foresight of 
President Coffman in assuming that a 
university department devoted to 
the continuing educational needs of 
already well-educated persons would 
be patronized, and it is significant 
of the direction which our education 
is likely to take. 


HE Center and its program are 
symptomatic of the recognition 
of an awesome educational malaise. 
For at least a decade, the leaders of 
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American education, identifying insti- 
tutions of formal education as instru- 
ments by which society performs a 
sort of variation and selection, have 
been emphasizing the need of our 
society for some more effective means 
of rendering men adaptable to their 
changing environment. A few among 
the leaders, indeed, were placing 
emphasis upon this need a generation 
ago. Since the bleak days of 1932, 
when the problems entailed by failure 
to: adapt were thrown into sharp 
relief (and many of those who had 
failed to solve the problems were 
thrown into relief, too), no educator 
has been without a deep appreciation 
of all that is involved for individ- 
ualism in sudden contractions of our 
economic system. 

Educators have been arguing vio- 
lently about the whole duty of 
education under the threat of such 
contractions, and in the face of 
the well-justified assumption that in 
avoiding, as well as in escaping, the 
consequences of such contractions we 
must do more for the average man 
than we have been doing. Some 
educators have said that vocational 
and professional or technical training 
of American youth is our duty. 
Other educators have said that this 
answer misses the point of our 
unease, that our duty is rather to 
fortify American youth against out- 
rageous fortune by giving him good 
habits of thought and a bombproof 
philosophy. A few educators insist 
that it is our duty todo both. Unless 
one is casehardened by the heat of 
his own faith in one of these points of 
view, he cannot fail to see plausibility 
in all of them. The perplexity of 
American educators is_ terrifyingly 
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real, and their zeal to find a prac- 
ticable way of resolving it is 
pathetically brave. 

As far as the activities of the 
Center for Continuation Study are 
concerned, President Coffman prob- 
ably did not expect them to make 
other than indirect assaults upon the 
problem of mass education in America. 
But his awareness of the need for an 
instrument like the Center in the 
American educational scheme placed 
a timely emphasis upon two facts 
that had been somewhat obscured by 
our frenzy to solve the problems 
of primary and secondary education in 
a rapidly industrializing civilization. 

The first of these facts is that from 
the standpoint of individualism it is at 
least as tragic for a physician to be 
shoved into mediocrity by advances 
in the technique of his profession, as 
it is for a mechanic to be robbed of his 
job by technological changes in the 
industry with which he has associated 
himself. Sociologically, the mechanic 
may be temporarily more important, 
in a civilization devoted to numerical 
democracy, because there are many 
mechanics, and they have to be fed. 
But, also sociologically, the doctor 
may be more important in the long 
run, in a civilization depending largely 
upon private ministration to health, 
because one of the first assumptions 
of an equalitarian society must be 
that beneficial technical advances in 
services affecting public welfare will 
become generally available as fast as 
possible. On the merely economic 
plane, moreover, society, having 
invested large sums in the training 
of the professional man, cannot afford 
to scrap him prematurely. All this 
is another way of saying that pro- 
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fessional persons—preachers, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, and others—have 
a usefulness out of proportion to 
their magnitude as integers in a 
numerical democracy, and that for 
the good of society such usefulness 
should be preserved. 

The second fact is that there has 
been a tendency for educators to 
regard too studiously the time limits 
of the educational process. To be 
sure, there has been lip service for 
many years to the concept that 
although “schooling” may end at 
sixteen, or twenty-two, or thirty, 
education is a lifelong process. In 
the argument over what to do with 
our boys and girls, however, there 
has been for most persons a sort of 
tacit agreement that the function of 
the school must end somewhere. 
The philosophy of the Center boldly 
assumed that for the professional 
person a continuing half-formal edu- 
cation, hand-tailored to fit individual 
needs, is not only vitally necessary 
but also economically possible. That 
is, it assumed that the professional 
person would see the importance of 
periodical further study, that he 
would know what he wanted to study, 
and that he would be willing to make 
sacrifices in order to study. It is still 
too early to assert categorically that 
this assumption has been proved 
correct; it is, however, possible to say 
conservatively that the experience 
of the Center indicates that it will 
be thus proved. 


F THE Center continues to be 
useful, from it may come a new 
general type of educational facility, 
a sort of superschool, freed from 
academic restrictions and open to 
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those intellectually qualified who are 
willing to engage in further intensive 
study of professional and technical 
specialties. Perhaps an analogy may 
help to sketch the outlines of the 
function to be performed by such 
superschools (as it is now performed 
by the Center). This function is 
somewhat like that of the mass of 
maneuver in the old French strategic 
square of military tactics. Under 
the traditional disposition of forces of 
the “square” (which incidentally is 
more like a diamond), one corner is 
the army’s powerful center, which 
establishes contact and gives battle 
to the enemy. The two adjacent 
corners are the flanking forces, the 
right and left which move into battle 
to prevent an enveloping movement 
by the enemy and in turn to perform 
an enveloping movement against the 
enemy. The corner opposite the 
center is the mass of maneuver, a 
mobile reserve which may be thrown 
into the battle at any point, to plug 
a breach, to support an advance, to 
outflank an outflanking enemy force. 
To apply the analogy to education, 
the three advance corners of the 
square may be taken to be the tra- 
ditional working forces of formalized 
education. They meet the enemy, 
ignorance, in the main battle for civili- 
zation. Institutions like the Center 
for Continuation Study constitute 
the mass of maneuver, which may be 
thrown into the fray where the need 
is greatest. The Center itself, con- 
ceived as such a reserve force, is a 
small, highly mobile, highly special- 
ized column, a sort of mechanized 
unit not strictly comparable to the 
reserve masses of traditional tactics. 
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But President Coffman’s forethought 
indicates and the experience of the 
Center tends to demonstrate that 
what society needs most in times like 
the present is precisely such a special- 
ized column, or, rather, many such 
specialized columns: what society 
needs is a whole corps or division of 
such highly mobile units, ready to be 
thrown into battle. Our civilization, 
of course, should not neglect its present 
efforts to forestall incompetence by 
proper advance training for the ranks 
in the front of the attack; but in the 
face of repeated demonstrations of 
failure to achieve an advance training 
that is adequate to sudden changes of 
technique by the adversary, our 
civilization should devote more atten- 
tion to the training and equipment of 
its mass of maneuver. 

The Center for Continuation Study 
is the archetype of one unit of such a 
reserve educational force, devoted 
to leadership training on an unofficial 
graduate level. The experiment may 
well lead to attempts at similar units 
on other levels. Perhaps this is only 
a fanciful way of saying that for all 
men responsive to the urge toward 
competence, repeated and continuing 
training is nowadays a necessity, and 
that society must so far expand its 
ideas of education as to include 
the opportunities for such training. 
Increasing division of labor and the 
concomitant tendency of trade and 
business groups to regard them- 
selves as members of professionalized 
occupations may support this idea. 
Many of the groups availing them- 
selves of training courses at the 
Center have been recognized as pro- 
fessional only because the jobs they 
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hold are professional in their implica- 
tions, that is, they demand a pro- 
fessional attitude if they are to be 
done in a manner conducive to public 
welfare. In such a category would 
be placed, for example, superin- 
tendents of public water supplies, 
bank executives, keepers of medical 
records, and executives of co-operative 
enterprises. As the true evaluation 
of the social effects of the workmen 
becomes more and more accurate 
as a result of continuing diversifica- 
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tion of functions under more and 
more exacting governmental controls, 
will not the value of specialized and 
continuous training for all sorts of 
work also become more apparent? 
The Center for Continuation Study 
has already shown the presence of 
many such professional groups, more 
or less definitely articulate about their 
needs. The diversity of functions per- 
formed suggests that the usefulness of 
the Center idea is even more general 
than President Coffman suspected. 
[Vol. XIII, No. 3] 
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Overcoming Library Illiteracy 


By LORENE A. GARLOCH 


Courses in Ways of Using the Facilities of a Great Library 


ERE is a definite need for 
courses in library methods in 
every college and univer- 


sity throughout the United States; 
although few of such courses are 
given. It is absolutely necessary to 
sell this idea to the administrative 
staff of the institution concerned, to 
the faculty, and to the students. If 
one of these groups, however, can be 
convinced of the value of such a 
course, the way will be made much 
easier. Library methods cannot be too 
difficult or the students will oppose 
the course. This obstacle is easy to 
overcome, but in so doing there is a 
possibility of the course becoming 
so worthless that faculty and admin- 
istration will be against it. There 
are always faculty members who are 
interested in the library. If such 
faculty members can be induced to 
co-operate in promoting the course, 
they can make excellent suggestions 
and criticisms as the course progresses. 
With even a few faculty members 
supporting the course in Library 
Methods its promotion will be easier. 

If the course after several years is 
talked about by students as a “‘must”’ 
course and is recommended by influ- 
ential faculty members because they 
realize their students are doing better 
work due to a knowledge of the 


library, the administrative staff will 
favor the course. The most effective 
advertising is done by word of mouth. 
How did San Michele become a best 
seller? The publisher launched no 
broad advertising campaign. In fact, 
the book collected dust on most book- 
sellers’ shelves for months. Then a 
New York bookseller happened to 
read the book. He sold the book 
because of his personal enthusiasm, 
his customers recommended it to 
their friends, and in the end San 
Michele became a best seller. Courses 
become popular in a similar manner. 

A successful class in Library 
Methods will be small since the first 
need is to develop an_ individual 
atmosphere. Since the students are 
not going to be librarians, there is no 
need of memorizing the dates of the 
different encyclopedias or the exact 
names of special reference books such 
as Riches, Bibliography of Collective 
Biography or Douglas, The American 
Book of Days. Since the students 
will never stand behind a desk and 
have questions in sociology, biology, 
history, and education asked them in 
quick succession, and know that if 
they hesitate they will lose face with 
the professor or graduate student 
whom they are serving, the course in 
Library Methods need not be a course 
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in memory but a course which will 
develop the art of straight thinking 
and a sharp awareness. 

In this course in Library Methods 
the students should learn how to 
correlate all types of material on a 
certain subject. They should learn 
how to discover this material by 
means of magazine indexes and by 
understanding the card catalogue. 
Themes and term papers will exercise 
these techniques to such an extent 
that, by the time the student is ready 
to write a Master’s thesis or a Ph.D. 
dissertation, he will know exactly 
how to get the material out of 
the library. A knowledge of book 
reviews, biographical sketches, and 
critical essays will enable the student 
to get more from his English classes. 
His acquaintance with the Dictionary 
of American History and with the 
Cambridge Histories will benefit the his- 
tory student. The wealth of material 
to be found in Government docu- 
ments as well as in all species of 
statistical handbooks will aid the 
student of economics or political 
science. Actually, there is no course 
or major subject in any university 
or college from which the student 
could not profit to a greater extent 
because he knows how to use the 
library. 

It is natural that we do better and 
more careful work in those things 
which interest us. Library Methods 
as a subject in itself will interest few; 
but if every student’s work revolves 
around a certain subject in which he 
himself has a great interest, even the 
methods of approach will please him 
for he is reaching toward that central 
interest point. It may be pottery, 
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radio, kindergarten—it matters little, 
for in whatsoever subject he works, 
library methods will be used to 
arrive at the ultimate end. 


HE course in Library Methods 

is taught one hour each week 
for two semesters at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The first semester 
covers only the parts of a book, trade 
catalogues, the card catalogue, maga- 
zine indexes, note-taking, and how 
to make a bibliography. Magazine 
indexes are dull—no one will deny 
such an assertion. Therefore, as a 
lead, a current magazine was assigned 
to each student—one which we 
believed would interest him. For 
example, a boy interested in jour- 
nalism took the Scholastic; a girl 
interested in teaching German, the 
Modern Language Journal; a girl inter- 
ested in sociology, the Survey. Oral 
reports were made on these maga- 
zines, and they proved extremely 
interesting. As these reports were 
being given, lectures were begun on 
the magazine indexes, and the stu- 
dents thus realized that only through 
these indexes could the magazines 
become accessible to them. Assign- 
ments for the indexes consisted of 
finding entries on the subject which 
they had chosen to work on during 
the year. 

In the study of the magazine 
indexes, book reviews were given 
particular attention, and the student 
had practical experience in finding 
reviews of his textbooks. The indi- 
vidual subjects played the major 
part in the study of the card cata- 
logue. While working with the card 
catalogue, the actual books were 
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consulted, and the student was made 
aware of analytics found through 
allied subjects. The knowledge of 
analytics is one of the greatest needs 
of the student, as few students and 
few faculty members have the patience 
to use the trial-and-error method in 
attaining the best results. Just the 
other day, a student was assigned the 
subject of Mexican peons for his 
investigative theme. After consult- 
ing the card catalogue under peons 
and finding nothing, he came to the 
reference desk. It was suggested 
that he look in the card catalogue 
under the following headings, Mex- 
ico—Social life and customs, Mexico— 
Social conditions, Mexico—Description 
and travel. The student reported that 
he had looked under the headings 
suggested and had found no books 
on peons. He was of course looking 
for a title—peons. He could not 
conceive of the idea that one must 
search through books on Mexico on 
the subjects mentioned and find 
through the indexes and tables of 
contents of the books material on 
his particular subject. The students 
in Library Methods used the indexes 
and tables of contents in books as 
they worked with the card catalogue. 
They have been led to realize the 
value of a list of possible headings 
jotted down before one starts working 
on a subject. The importance of 
the card catalogue is correlated with 
every subject. 

The final examination for the first 
semester consisted of the application 
of the things learned during the first 
semester. A subject known to be of 
interest to the student was assigned— 
a different subject for each student 
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because their interests were varied. 
Each student found ten entries for a 
short bibliography. Magazine indexes 
and the card catalogue were con- 
sulted. A review of one of the books 
was found as well as the price and 
publisher of each of the books which 
were listed. This was excellent prac- 
tice for the investigative theme which 
was to come. 

The investigative themes at our 
University are usually assigned during 
the second semester, and we hoped 
that the subjects covered in the 
library course this first semester would 
enable the students to cope with 
these themes. As the theme subjects 
were assigned, the students brought 
their subjects to class, and the group 
discussed the procedure which each 
should follow in getting material on 
his subject. This practical applica- 
tion created unusual interest and 
made the student realize that his 
library could be his best friend 
throughout college. Questions that 
were asked by upper-class students 
during the year were brought to the 
class for discussion so that the stu- 
dents at all times were aware of their 
current library problems and of their 
future problems. 


HE second semester was devoted 

to a study of general reference 
books and reference books in special 
fields. Those which were to play 
the greatest part in the student’s 
college career received more detailed 
study. For instance, all sources of 
biography were studied carefully, for 
every student will use biographical 
references not only throughout college 
but during his entire life. Their own 
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professors were checked in the Who's 
Who in America. Practical applica- 
tions were used in the study of the 
dictionary and of the encyclopedia, 
the student’s own subjects always 
receiving the emphasis. History stu- 
dents studied the historical reference 
books in detail, the sociology students 
the sociological reference books, the 
education students the educational 
books; their majors and their interests 
guided all their work. 

The second semester ended with a 
bibliography of at least one hundred 
entries on the student’s chosen sub- 
ject. It included titles of books, of 
magazine articles, analytics, encyclo- 
pedic articles, and government docu- 
ments. Since they had been working 
with this subject all year, a great 
deal of material was collected. The 
bibliography measured the results of 
the year’s work in a more exact 
manner than would have been possible 
by an examination, for it was an 
application of everything learned dur- 
ing the year. These results were 
gratifying: of the forty-nine bib- 
liographies ‘turned in, twenty were 
marked 4 and twenty, B. 


T TIMES attempting to teach 
Freshmen the ways of the library 
becomes a bit discouraging, but if its 
benefits appear in the subsequent col- 
lege work of at least half the students 
it will have been worth while. Much 
has been said about teaching the use 
of the library in the elementary 
grades or in high school. This does 
not overcome the need for the training 
in Library Methods in institutions of 
higher learning, for until the student 
reaches college he has not matured 
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sufficiently to grasp the complicated 
processes of the large library. He 
may have learned to find material in 
his high-school library, but this train- 
ing does not prepare him to use to 
advantage the facilities of the larger 
library of his college or university. 
This opinion has been formed after 
careful study of the reactions of 
students from small towns where no 
libraries existed and those of students 
from the large city high schools who 
have had actual training in the 
methods of the library; both are 
confused and seemingly overwhelmed 
by the size and complex arrangement 
of the University library. 

The greatest aid in making a course 
in Library Methods successful would 
be to have the faculty assign more 
library work to Freshmen so that, as 
the student continues with the library 
course, he will have constant need for 
an application of the practices which 
he has learned. Several members of 
our English staff have asked if they 
might audit the course next year so 
that they can revive their knowledge 
of the library and use it more exten- 
sively in their assignments. This is 
most encouraging. Replying to a 
questionnaire, 39 students reported 
that the course helped them in their 
college work. The parts of the course 
receiving a check as being the most 
valuable were the use of the card 
catalogue, book reviews, and the 
making of a bibliography. 

Would it be better to make 
the course a one-hour course for 
only one semester so that more 
students may benefit from it, or is it 
better to give a chosen few a more 
detailed study? We favor the one- 
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semester plan for the present. It is 
logical that those who will get the 
most out of their college years will 
have a sufficient awareness of the 
library developed in one semester so 
that they can learn more about it 
by themselves. Those who are going 
to college “‘just for a lark”’ will get no 
more from two semesters than one. 
Why not make it a compulsory 
course? That is a fine idea, but 
extra teachers are necessary for such 
a venture. In fact, many extra ones 
are necessary if the course is given 
for the whole freshman class in a 
university or large college. Many 
additional copies of reference books 
are needed, and a laboratory room 
should be provided so that students 
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will have some place in which to work 
under supervision. This supervised 
study was attempted upon several 
occasions during the past year, and 
the results proved satisfactory. All 
of these additional necessities will cost 
money and will only be attained 
through a slow process of evolution 
brought about by the success of the 
present course. This will grow because 
of the demand for it. 

If the college students of today can 
be trained in the use of the library, 
the professors of the future will use 
the library with greater ease and 
frequency and education will ulti- 
mately reach a higher level, with the 
library functioning as the center of 
the instructional program. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 3} 
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Objective Examinations in 
Philosophy 


By A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


Problems Presented by Their Use 


HILOSOPHY has been one of 

the last of the academic sub- 

jects to introduce objective- 
examination techniques, for several 
reasons. Philosophy is not taught 
in the secondary schools where the 
newer types of tests have had their 
greatest vogue in recent years. Fur- 
thermore, most courses in philosophy 
occur at the junior and senior levels 
in higher education, usually as elective 
courses, and there has been less 
occasion to draw upon the time- 
saving aspect of objective examina- 
tions (granting that there is a saving 
of time in the use of this type of 
examination) since the classes are 
commonly small and there is a greater 
opportunity for personal contact 
between the student and the in- 
structor. In addition, philosophers 
have in the past been notoriously 
uninterested in examination tech- 
niques and in general scornful of any 
emphasis on courses in educational 
methods to train teachers of philos- 
ophy. The usual assumption has 
been that philosophy is transmitted 
from teacher to student much as a 
case of measles; there are no tech- 
niques for making the disease “‘catch,” 
and there are not even any reliable 


indications when anyone has taken 
the disease. 

Nevertheless, although the use of 
objective examinations is not wide- 
spread in philosophy courses, certain 
features of the modern educational 
program have more or less compelled 
teachers of philosophy to think about 
the possibility of adapting the newer 
test methods to the peculiarities of 
philosophical subject-matter. In the 
first place, with the decreased empha- 
sis on class attendance and the 
increased emphasis on individual and 
independent study noticeable in many 
of our institutions of higher learning, 
the instructor has less direct contact 
with his students than formerly; he 
must, therefore, determine ability 
and accomplishment almost wholly 
on the basis of examinations. 

Second, there is the correlated 
need for standardizing the contents 
of various courses and making the 
examinations reflect the materials 
covered rather than the point of view 
of the instructor; this has resulted in 
a plan, tried out with some success at 
the University of Chicago, which 
makes the examiners in a course 
more or less independent of those 
giving the actual instruction. The 
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procedure has led to more objective 
examinations, based upon no _per- 
sonal knowledge of the student, and 
indicating as accurately as possible 
his actual accomplishments in acquir- 
ing knowledge of a certain subject- 
matter. 

In the third place, there is 
the generally recognized fact that 
essay questions, unless carefully for- 
mulated, tend to be unreliable as 
indications of student accomplish- 
ment. The fact that a given essay 
question may be marked as 4 by one 
examiner and as C by another, or 
even as 4 at one time and as C at 
another by the same examiner, is 
nothing short of a scandal if one takes 
marking seriously. 


ATTERS of this kind have to 
an extent forced teachers of 
philosophy to think about examina- 
tion techniques. While the result of 
such study has often been the intro- 
duction of objective examinations in 
somewhat modified forms, the pre- 
vailing opinion seems to be that there 
is something peculiar about phil- 
osophical subject-matter which makes 
the employment of objective examina- 
tion techniques essentially unsatis- 
factory. The issue may be formulated 
as follows: Does the nature of philos- 
ophy preclude the use of objective 
examination techniques? 
Unfortunately the question cannot 
be answered for philosophy as a 
whole. Philosophy is not just philos- 
ophy but this or that philosophical 
discipline. For the purposes of this 
discussion philosophy may be divided 
into three fields: history of philos- 
ophy, logic, and a miscellaneous field 
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including all the remaining divisions 
of philosophy. 

There are no insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the use of objective exami- 
nations in the history of philosophy, 
Consider as an example the true-false 
form.!. Every statement is 
basically of the form “Aristotle 
uttered the statement p” or “Kant 
asserted g.” To be sure, these state- 
ments are highly elliptical. More 
precisely they should take the fol- 
lowing form: “The statement p is 
considered by translator T to be a 
good translation of statement p 
included by compiler C among the 
writings properly attributed to some- 
one whom, according to authority X, 
we should call Aristotle.” But we 
need not loiter over these difficulties. 
More significant are certain common- 
sense principles which must be em- 
ployed in making the selections of 
passages. Statement p must be rep- 
resentative of Aristotle’s own view 
and not of an opponent whom he was 
at the moment merely quoting. It 
should be taken from a prominent 
place in Aristotle’s writings. Again, 
matters of context must always be 
taken into consideration. Hence sub- 
jective factors do enter even in this 
field, and the problem of objective 
examinations in the history of philos- 
ophy is not a simple one. But the 
difficulties are not inherent in the 
subject-matter and are consequently 
not insurmountable. 

The obstacles to the use of objective 
examinations in logic are less serious 
than in the history of philosophy, and 


1] realize that some of the other objective 
forms have certain advantages over this form, but 
these differences will not be important for the 
issue which I wish to discuss. 
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it is a fact that this type of examina- 
tion has been employed with a high 
measure of success in many ele- 
mentary courses in logic. The suc- 
cess is clearly due to the standardized 
character of the subject-matter and 
to the fact that such courses are 
usually taught by means of textbooks 
from which controversial material 
has been excluded. The same high 
measure of success can hardly be 
expected after the full impact of the 
non-Aristotelian and other alternative 
logics has been felt. The recent 
issues concerning strict and material 
implication, two-valued and many- 
valued logics, the conventional char- 
acter of all logics, the arbitrariness of 
any given selection of basic postulates 
as over against any other—such 
factors as these promise to render the 
traditional logic more controversial 
and to give it the status of a historical 
topic, subject to the teaching methods 
and examination techniques suitable 
to that type of issue. 

In the miscellaneous field consti- 
tuted by metaphysics, general theory 
of signs, ethics, aesthetics, general 
theory of value, and methodology the 
real problem of objective examina- 
tions in philosophy arises. The char- 
acter of philosophical subject-matter 
makes the objective type of examina- 
tion difficult of use at this point. 

Let us suppose that I have given 
a true-false examination in _philos- 
ophy. Following the custom I have 
prepared a long list of statements, 
some true and some false. At the 
head of the list are the usual instruc- 
tions. In order to put the student 
on his own I add as part of the 
instructions, ‘‘Do not ask questions 
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about this examination.” As I am 
marking the papers I may come upon 
an examination in which the student 
has marked none of the statements. 
Instead he has written an essay: 


I find it impossible to check any of 
the statements. In the first place, I am 
not sure what you mean by ¢ruth. Do 
you mean formally true? Then you 
should have given the appropriate defini- 
tions and postulates. Do you mean 
empirically true? But as I understand the 
matter propositions are not empirically 
true or false; they are only more or less 
probable on the grounds of certain 
evidence. What evidence do you wish 
me to consider? Or do you mean /rue 
according to authority? But what author- 
ity? Since you are to mark the papers, I 
presume you are the authority. But you 
have made a definite attempt throughout 
the course not to disclose your own views 
on any of the issues raised; therefore I 
have no way of knowing which state- 
ments you would consider true and 
which false. In the second place, I find 
that most of your so-called statements 
are not propositions at all but proposi- 
tional functions, and until you designate 
the range of values I cannot mark them 
as either true or false. For example, 
there are many of the form X is Y which 
I have been led to suppose was an 
indefinite or indesignate form. Does it 
mean Al] X is Y or Most X is Y or only 
Some X is Y? Furthermore, I find 
some statements of the form p and gq, in 
which, so far as I can tell, p seems to be 
true and g seems to be false. I have 
been led to suppose that p and q is false 
when either 7 is false or g is false, but can 
I be sure that you will make the same 
interpretation of compound propositions ?? 


*The student is clearly right. Some books on 
objective examinations caution against the use of 
statements which are “ partly true and partly false,” 
but according to accepted logical theory a statement 
which is partly false in this sense is always false. 
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Finally many of your statements look like 
definitions, but definitions, as I under- 
stand the matter, are neither true nor 
false; they are only convenient or incon- 
venient. Supposing this to be your 
interpretation do you wish me to decide 
whether the definition in each case is 
convenient from the point of view of 
some recognized philosopher in the past, 
and, if so, which one; or do you wish 
me to take a point of view common to 
certain philosophers, or to all philos- 
ophers, or to all great philosophers, or to 
all great philosophers who were right? 
And, if so, what do you mean by right? 

How should I grade this student? 
He has not marked a single statement, 
and by raising questions he has 
definitely disobeyed instructions. Yet 
in this act he has done precisely what 
philosophers are always doing and 
are always being commended for 
doing. He has called presuppositions 
into question, disclosed unconscious 
assumptions, demanded clarification 
of fundamental issues. Consequently, 
measured by the course standards 
he should be failed, but measured by 
the standards of what is considered by 
philosophers to be philosophizing he 
has done an excellent job. 


HIS difficulty seems to me to 

arise because of a fundamental 
property which distinguishes phil- 
osophical from nonphilosophical, or 
scientific, subject-matter. Science is 
dogmatic. Dogmatism, I take it, is 
the refusal to examine presupposi- 
tions. Science is dogmatic because 
it assumes a range of discourse in 
which no alternatives are possible. 
I say assumes because this is actually 
the case. The usual instructions for 
a true-false examination in science 
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are simply, “Mark the following as 
true or false.”” Such instructions are 
obviously incapable of being carried 
out unless one accepts the usual 
restrictions of scientific discourse. 
They should read as follows: “ Accept- 
ing the validity of the scientific 
method, the correctness of the data 
at present available to scientists, and 
the prevailing point of view of 
authorities today, mark the following 
statements true or false.” Beyond 
these boundaries the student is for- 
bidden to go—forbidden is precisely 
the word. Consequently any student 
who in a true-false examination in 
science proceeded as did my student 
cited should receive a failing mark. 
That sort of thing cannot be allowed 
if science is to survive. 

Philosophy could proceed as does 
science. In the history of philosophy 
and in logic it does just this, and in 
the third field it could do the same 
thing. For example, it could preface 
every objective examination with the 
statement, “Accept the point of view 
developed in the course.” I have 
myself used this method with some 
success. But while such a method 
gives some indication of student 
achievement, there is a further accom- 
plishment which we should like :to 
measure. What we want to know 
in addition is the student’s ingenuity 
in uncovering presuppositions; that 
is, his skill in disclosing and char- 
acterizing a more extended realm of 
discourse in which the point of view 
of the course would be only one among 
many. Philosophy is the activity 
of revealing the unexpressed assump- 
tions in anything which is expressed. 
Therefore no matter how explicit we 
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make our instructions we cannot ask 
the student to follow them, for if he 
follows them he is not “doing” 
philosophy. Also, this difficulty can- 
not be avoided by formulating a 
set of new true-false statements of 
the form, 


X is the presupposition of these 
statements 

Y is the presupposition of these 
statements 

Z is the presupposition 
statements 


of these 


for these would require new instruc- 
tions and the student’s job would 
then be to bring to light the pre- 
suppositions of those instructions. 
We can never measure a student’s 
ability to find anything by giving him 
something and then asking him 
whether this is what he is looking 
for, especially when this very offer 
is simply an invitation to look for 
something else. 


AN this difficulty be avoided? 

I am not at all sure that it can. 
But two points stand out with relative 
clarity: If objective examinations are 
to be used in philosophy the instruc- 
tions to the student must be stated 
with the greatest possible care. They 
must indicate clearly the realm of 
discourse within which he is required 
to work. Second, philosophy may 
still retain its peculiar character, for 
the realm of discourse thus defined 
must be an extended one rather than 
a limited one. Thus philosophy may 
be dogmatic, but because of the 
generality of its propositions it allows 
for a number of alternatives which 
are denied by science. To make 
philosophy dogmatic is not to make it 
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specific. Abstract propositions may 
be true or false, but there are, so 
to speak, more individual variations 
permitted under abstract propositions 
than under concrete ones. 

What conclusion may be drawn, 
then, with reference to the applica- 
bility of objective examinations to 
philosophy? Such examinations may 
be used if one is willing to abandon 
the principle of tolerance. Moreover, 
great care must be taken in formu- 
lating the instructions to the student. 
The realm of discourse within which 
the dogmatism is to hold sway must 
be made explicit. The student must 
be forbidden to abandon these pre- 
suppositions and to substitute others 
for them, for to do so would change 
the truth value of many of the ques- 
tions. If every philosopical proposi- 
tion is true only in its own realm of 
discourse; that is, only when its 
presuppositions are admitted, then 
the answer to a philosophical question 
is objectively true or false only within 
the scope of the stated condi- 
tions. The precise formulation of 
the restrictive conditions is not easy 
to achieve. What we should like to 
say to the student is something like 
this: ““Remember, you should never 
be subtle on an examination.” I 
do not approve of this formulation, 
but it is obviously approximately 
what we want to say to him. 

Since the principle of tolerance is 
often carried too far in philosophy 
there is some advantage to abandon- 
ing it, or at least to restricting it. 
Recently the logical positivists have 
insisted that all metaphysical prop- 
ositions are nonsense. To admit this 
as a possibility seems to me to be 
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carrying the principle of tolerance too 
far, for it more or less completely 
destroys the possibility of the philo- 
sophical enterprise. Philosophers must 
be tolerant, but not too tolerant. 

On the other hand, one may insist 
that the principal of tolerance is essen- 
tial to philosophy. Then, although 
every philosophical proposition has 
certain presuppositions which, if 
denied, would make the proposition 
in question false, these presupposi- 
tions are not sacrosanct. In fact, the 
essential task of philosophy is the 
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search for alternative presuppositions, 
or at least for more general pre- 
suppositions within which the given 
assumptions would be only one special 
case. The contrary point of view 
should, of course, be well grounded 
and well justified. This means that 
to assert a philosophical proposition 
is, in effect, to invite someone to 
disagree with it. I have never yet 
seen any objective techniques which 
measure adequately a student’s ability 
to disagree intelligently with his 
instructor. [Vol. XIII, No. 3] 
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Using Raw Materials of History 


By GEORGE L. CHERRY 


The Value of Contemporary Sources in the Teaching of History 


LTHOUGH Ferdinand Lassalle 
A wrote during the nineteenth 
century that history is “the 
greatest, the most comprehensive 
study in the universe, the study that 
is most closely associated with the 
most sacred interests of mankind,” 
this field of knowledge is more gen- 
erally looked upon in the eyes of the 
poet Heine who asserted that the only 
lesson history teaches is that history 
does not teach. Should a student of 
history support the former, he would, 
without a doubt, be criticized for 
partiality to his specialty. Should 
he agree with the latter, his associates 
would accuse him of the most seditious 
brand of heresy and pronounce him a 
Spenglerian cynic. That the latter 
view is the more popular cannot be 
denied since the postwar period has 
been filled with ‘debunkers” and 
critics of almost every intellectual 
shade. Perhaps many of the charges 
have some validity. Certainly many 
history teachers have not, as a rule, 
applied novel ingenuity in the presen- 
tation of their material, nor have they 
orientated their procedure to coincide 
with the most progressive practice. 
In general, history teachers may be 
placed in three categories. In the 
first group are those who belong 
to the classical school. They are 
interested in dates, kings, constitu- 


tions, dynasties, and laws. In their 
zeal to be as accurate as chemists they 
labor assiduously to narrate political 
and military incidents and events that 
are relatively isolated in the onward 
rush of society. Books written by 
these individuals are noted for their 
mass of data, the multiplicity of 
footnotes, and the weight of the 
volumes. Generally, they teach his- 
tory for history’s sake. 

The second category, using a 
brief formula, follows specific line of 
development known as trends. This 
group selects certain facts and inci- 
dents which are arranged from some 
angle of social vision. They are inter- 
ested in reaching a specific conclusion 
that coincides with a preconceived 
formula and, thereby, frequently omit 
essential material. The individuals 
who compose this faction are seemingly 
quite sure in their own minds that 
historians should be moral philosophers 
and instruct the public in the “teachings 
of history,” as to which... all truly 
moral philosophers would agree. 

The final group uses the sociological 
approach, and endeavors to place 
events, individuals, trends, and de- 
velopments in their proper perspective. 
Because contemporary actions are 
conditioned by the attempt of society 
to cope with present developments in 
the light of group experience, this 
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school, believing in the continuity of 
history, attempts to relate the present 
to the past. It strives to explain how 
society got that way. Since the aim 
of this procedure is to secure an 
understanding of the present in terms 
of the past, it follows the most 
accepted principles of democratic edu- 
cation: thus, certain guideposts for the 
future are pointed out. Though the 
first two categories contribute to 
the development of historical per- 
spective, after a fashion, the last 
combines the best features of the 
others. It gives a student an over- 
view of the whole sweep of human 
events. As the present is connected 
with the past, the student will be 
able to understand the present in 
terms of the experience of the social 
group. Both features are invaluable 
in a program of terminal education; 
neither factor should be omitted from 
a democratic educational scheme. 


HIS concept of history lends 
itself readily to the use of 
contemporary sources. Recent docu- 
ments serve as springboards from 
which a jump into the past may be 
made. This material is a vital motiva- 
tion device since an individual is most 
interested in those incidents and 
developments that are nearest to him. 
By the use of contemporary sources 
in the discussion sections, associations 
are made, relationships developed, 
and new avenues opened with a 
greater indication of interest on the 
part of the student. This procedure 
will stimulate him to bring into use 
his mastery of the field of knowledge 
and apply it in an actual situation. 
Numerous incidents could be cited 
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which would illustrate the applica- 
tion of the principles and the use of 
the proper technique. One will suffice 
to explain the procedure. On Novem- 
ber 26, 1939, Neville Chamberlain, 
prime minister of England, discussed 
English war aims in the present 
European conflict. A glance through 
the printed speech revealed certain 
familiar phrases: aggressive mentality, 
domination by force, creation of a 
new Europe, stimulation of commerce, 
improvement of standards of living, 
and collective security. Some of these 
terms have long been used by English 
foreign secretaries. Others have their 
origin in rather recent times. As the 
students of English history had con- 
sidered the numerous European wars 
that England had fought since the 
“glorious revolution,” is was evident 
that here was some fertile material for 
class discussion. The document was 
prepared for use by deleting several 
words and phrases that would enable 
the students to identify immediately 
the document but so as not to alter 
or distort the meaning of the speech. 

When the class had assembled, the 
members were asked to recall the 
many wars that England had fought 
with her continental neighbors since 
1689: the War of the League of 
Augsburg, the War of Spanish Suc- 
cession, the War of Jenkins’ Ear, the 
Seven Years’ War, the Napoleonic 
Wars, and the Crimean War. In the 
treatment of these struggles, war 
aims, the shift of war aims, and the 
relation of war aims to the provisions 
of the peace treaties had been con- 
sidered. Their attention was then 
called to the document which con- 
tained the speech of an English 
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statesman made during one of Eng- 
land’s dramatic continental struggles. 
They were instructed carefully to 
note the principles contained in the 
assertion and to relate them, if 
possible, to some specific period of 
history. After the address had been 
read, the students were asked to 
associate the source with one of the 
periods in modern English history. 
The reaction was almost instan- 
taneous. One student volunteered 
with the statement that the assertion 
of the aim to defeat “‘ that aggressive, 
bullying mentality which seeks con- 
tinually to dominate other peoples by 
force” led him to believe that the 
oration had been made by Neville 
Chamberlain. When asked to give 
reasons for his statement, he listed 
several events which would give 
validity to his conclusions. The dis- 
cussion, then, took the desired turn. 
Another student pointed out that 
similar pronouncements had _ been 
made by earlier statesmen when they 
protested against aggression. When 
Louis XIV flung his armies into the 
Spanish Netherlands and placed his 
grandson on the Spanish throne, 
William III asserted his opposition 
with so much vigor that Parliament 
voted to enter the war against France. 
Too, during the French Revolution 
when the French armies swept 
eastward in disregard of treaties 
and boundary lines, English leaders 
believed that France was inhabited 
by demons and must be brought to 
its stability by the force of the 
British army and navy. William 
Pitt, the Younger, prime minister at 
that time, asserted that England must 
enter the conflict in order to protect 
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the “‘public law of Europe.” Like 
statements were made about Ger- 
many in 1914. After several verbal 
exchanges, the members of the class, 
considering the factors, agreed that 
opposition to aggression and to the 
domination of nations by force had 
been traditional elements in English 
foreign policy during modern times. 
Thus, the discussion had developed 
a trend in the wide sweep of English 
foreign relations. It had brought 
into use much material that the 
students had accumulated in the 
course of the semester. The stage 
was, then, arranged for an attempt 
to motivate the students to identify 
other common principles of English 
foreign policy as stated in the address, 
to determine whether some could be 
related to specific eras, and finally, to 
recognize the source as the product of 
a given social and economic condition. 
When the general principles were 
again considered, a student asserted 
that the desire for the organization of 
a “new Europe” might have been 
expressed by Lord Castlereagh in 
1814 at the close of the Napoleonic 
Wars. Several members of the class 
made valuable contributions to the dis- 
cussion that followed. They brought 
in incidents and events drawn from 
all periods of modern Euglish history 
with specific reference to the periods 
of great conflict at the beginnings 
of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries. In the con- 
clusion of this argument the class 
agreed that the concept might have 
been stated by Lord Bolingbroke, 
Lord Castlereagh, Lloyd George, or 
Neville Chamberlain. The idea, how- 
ever, would have been conditioned by 
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the social, political, and economic 
pattern of the times. 

As the Napoleonic Wars had 
recently been studied, a _ student 
brought in the English demand for a 
“full and constant flow of trade 
between nations,” and an “increased 
interchange of goods.” It was his 
opinion that since France had occu- 
pied the Low Countries, the English 
European trade would be restricted. 
As England had then experienced 
the early phase of industrialization, 
she was deeply concerned lest this 
curtailment would bring a domestic 
economic dislocation. This idea, how- 
ever, brought attacks from several 
members of the class. One after 
another pointed, first, to the influence 
of French aggression on the English 
trade in the Netherlands and in the 
Mediterranean during the reign of 
Louis XIV; next, to the threat to the 
slave trade and colonial interests by 
the French and Austrian activities in 
the 1740’s and 1750’s, and finally, to 
the menace to the “life line” by 
Russian aggression previous to the 
Crimean War. Certainly, it could 
have been stated that commercial 
rivalry should not be neglected in an 
explanation of the forces that pro- 
duced the World War and that trade 
restrictions could not be omitted in an 
analysis of the present conflict. 


S THE class at this juncture 
needed some guidance in order 

to achieve the objective, it was asked 
to consider some of the less sig- 
nificant phrases. In one paragraph 
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Chamberlain had urged an increase 
of trade so that standards of living 
might be improved. After some con- 
sideration, a student asserted that 
standard of living was a nineteenth- 
century concept and that govern- 
ments, generally, due to the political 
pattern, were not concerned with the 
improvement of living standards until, 
roughly, the last quarter of the 
century. The document was thus 
recognized as a post-Crimean War 
product. The attention of the class 
was then called to the collective 
security idea which was expressed in 
another section of the source. With 
some assistance the class recognized 
this as a post-World War principle, 
since countries had used this device as 
a national policy, thus, the document 
had been identified. 

In the course of this discussion the 
class had recognized general principles 
which had been used by English 
statesmen, associated facts and inci- 
dents with generalizations, identified 
concepts that had persisted through- 
out the development of modern Eng- 
land, related certain concepts with 
specific social and economic develop- 
ments, and connected contemporary 
developments with the past. In 
this manner not only were thought 
processes directed, but an historical 
perspective in the treatment of con- 
temporary social problems developed. 
Since the training secured by the 
student in a junior college is, in many 
cases, terminal education, the use 
of this technique will contribute to 
his intellectual development. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 3] 


NANA NARA 
A Workshop in Higher Education 


By HURST R. ANDERSON 


Teachers in Groups Studying Their Own or Their 
Institution’s Problems 


GROUP of midwestern insti- 
tutions, desiring to study the 
effectiveness of their programs 
of general education, asked the Ameri- 
can Council on Education to provide 
the necessary supervision and finan- 
cial assistance. In the spring of 1938 
an outline of a project and a proposal 
for financing it were prepared and 
jointly submitted to the General 
Education Board. On June 15 the 
Officers of the Board granted $66,000 
for the Study on condition that not 
fewer than 15 institutions contribute 
$1,000 a year for the same period. 
In the fall of 1940 it was voted to 
extend the project for two years. 
There are now 21 institutions! par- 
ticipating with a total annual budget 
of $43,000. 
The four essential purposes of the 
project were stated as follows: 


. to assist faculties in redefining the 
aim of a program of general education, 
... to provide a staff of technical 
experts competent to assist faculties in 
evaluating their program of general edu- 


1The twenty-one institutions are: Allegheny, 
Antioch, Ball State Teachers College, Bethany, 
Hendrix, Hiram, Hope, Iowa State College, Little 
Rock Junior, Macalester, Michigan State, Mills, 
Muskingum, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Park, Pasadena Junior, St. Catherine, 
Stephens, Talladega, and the Universities of 
Denver and Louisville. 


cation, . . . to develop leaders in these a” 
institutions who will be able and eager 
to continue the type of institutional 
analysis begun with the co-operation 
and guidance of the central staff after the 
support of the foundation is discontinued, 

. to demonstrate the value of co- 
operative effort among educational insti- 
tutions, and to provide a means for the 
rapid dissemination of the results of 
educational experimentation.’ 

The first meeting of the liaison 
officers of the co-operating institutions 
was held at Chicago on January 6 and 
7, 1939, under the chairmanship of 
Ralph W. Tyler, director of the 
Study. This meeting was _ explor- 
atory. The institutions were can- 
vassed for the problem which were of 
greatest significance to them and which 
might be attacked co-operatively. It 
was voted to provide a central staff 
in each of the four areas—the 
humanities, natural sciences, social 
sciences, and personnel. Beginning 
with the summer of 1939 and con- 
tinuing for each summer thereafter 
for the duration of the Study, a work- 
shop of five or six weeks was to 
be conducted at the University of 
Chicago. This workshop was to be 


2McGrath, Earl J. ‘The Co-operative Study 
in General Education,” Junior College Journal, 
1X (May, 1939), pp. 500-502. 
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a center where faculty members of 
the co-operating institutions could 
come and work on their individual 
and institutional problems. Its staff 
would be composed of the members 
of the central staff of the Study and 
such others as might be needed for the 
guidance of the participants. The 
direction of the work would be in the 
hands of the participants and the 
program would be flexible. 


HE evidence of the success of 

the first workshop is found in the 
responses from the presidents of the 
co-operating colleges to a question- 
naire sent out by the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee who is Mr. 
Tolley, president of Allegheny Col- 
lege. To the question, Is it desirable 
to continue the workshop program? 
there was a unanimous affirmative. 

In the first workshop, held during 
the summer of 1939, there were 77 
participants representing the colleges 
in the Study and 24 from other 
institutions. In the 1940 workshop 
there were 168 participants repre- 
senting forty-nine institutions. There 
has been no attempt to limit par- 
ticipations to active associates of 
the Study. 

The problems brought to the work- 
shop were those which adminis- 
trators and faculties regularly face. 
In humanities, they brought problems 
of teaching and testing in art, foreign 
language, general-humanities surveys, 
literature, music, philosophy, reading, 
religion, speech, and written English. 
In science, the problems concerned 
survey courses, special courses in 
physics, chemistry, biology, and math- 
ematics, and testing for purposes of 
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evaluation. In social science, the 
problems fell in two general groups, 
teaching problems in history, eco- 
nomics, political science, and survey 
courses, and the relationship of the 
social sciences to the humanities. In 
personnel and counseling, the prob- 
lems came from the following areas: 
admissions and the interpretation of 
admissions data, the orientation pro- 
gram, the use of faculty and student 
handbooks, the training of counselors, 
and the objectives and techniques of 
the personnel program. The prob- 
lems in administration dealt with 
accreditation, studies of students’ 
needs, the projection of an evaluation 
program, the nature of democratic 
leadership, and institutional objec- 
tives. In general curriculum construc- 
tion, appeared problems concerned 
with the bases of the curriculum, the 
motivation of students, the psychol- 
ogy of learning, and the treatment of 
individual differences. In evaluation, 
the members wished to discuss deter- 
mining appropriate objectives, finding 
evidence of students’ achievement 
of their objectives in their own 
responses, devising test items, inter- 
preting test data, and using these 
data in counseling and teaching. 

The direction of the entire pro- 
gram was at all times in the 
hands of the participants. Meetings 
were not planned by staff members 
in advance for a period of weeks, but 
by the workshop members were set 
up to meet specific needs from day 
to day and from week to week. 
Attendance at all group meetings 
was voluntary and not encouraged 
unless the program contributed to the 
work of the participant. 
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The five representatives of College 
A met regularly twice a week during 
the 1940 workshop to discuss the 
needs of their institution as they saw 
them. Frequently staff members were 
invited to participate in the dis- 
cussion and to comment freely on the 
issues raised. At the conclusion of 
the workshop period the group visited 
the liaison officer, who was also the 
chairman of the curriculum com- 
mittee, and they suggested to him 
the desirability of a wider participa- 
tion on the part of the faculty in the 
study of student needs, in the formu- 
lation of objectives, and in an 
evaluation of the curriculum. They 
suggested that they would like to be 
appointed as a special committee to 
secure this participation and that, if 
appointed, they would proceed to 
work on a program already outlined. 
The proposal was accepted. The 
committee is now at work on its 
first all-faculty study. To the initial 
questionnaire sent to all members of 
the faculty, the committee secured an 
8s—per cent response. It is hoped 
that this faculty committee will be 
the instrument through which a 
larger number of the teaching staff 
will become interested in a policy 
of continuously re-examining their 
program. 

The chief proctor of a freshman 
dormitory in College B worked to 
improve his counseling program for 
freshman men. He attended group 
conferences bearing on his study, 
enlisted the help of staff members in 
the personnel field, read widely, dis- 
cussed common problems with other 
personnel officers and counselors, and 
finally planned those changes in pro- 
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cedure which he felt advisable. He 
returned to his campus and inaugu- 
rated his improved counseling pro- 
gram. The liaison officer reported 
that many significant changes were 
effected. 

The chairman of the social-science 
division of College C planned an 
orientation course. He developed a 
statement of his objectives, sketched 
the outline of the course, prepared a 
bibliography, and chose a_ great 
deal of the subject-matter material. 
Between the close of the workshop 
and the opening of the school year 
he continued his work. He offered 
the course and developed it further 
as he presented it. 

Three members of the staff of 
College D had reached a deadlock 
over the desirability of offering a 
beginning integration course. Mr. X 
was positive in his belief that to 
attempt a general course would be 
academic folly, that what they were 
now doing in a conventional way was 
adequate and probably could not be 
improved. Mr. Y was uncertain. 
Mr. Z wanted his colleagues to 
collaborate in the development of 
a general-orientation course. They 
came to the workshop and studied 
their problems. After two weeks of 
contact with persons from other 
colleges, with the staff members of 
the workshop, and with materials 
available, Mr. X became a most 
vocal exponent of the view which he 
had originally opposed. He and Mr. 
Z together encouraged Mr. Y to 
co-operate, and by the end of the 
workshop period they had formulated 
plans for work on an improved 

[Continued on page 172] 
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Saving Some of the Unfit 


By ROY P. BASLER 


Should Remedial Reading Be Included in the Freshman English Program? 


R several years the English 
Pee at Alabama State Teachers 

College have been trying to 
teach the Freshmen to read, think, 
speak, and write more effectively. 
Somehow the efforts, though not 
wasted, seemed never to bring the 
deficient Freshmen up to what the 
teachers considered a fair standard of 
reading efficiency for college students. 
Therefore, early in 1939-40 plans 
were begun to add a reading lab- 
oratory to the program, which already 
included a writing laboratory. 

Since the median scores of the 
freshman classes on the Cooperative 
Tests sponsored by the American 
Council had been in all areas of 
achievement for several years some- 
what below the national norms, the 
English teachers undertook to plan 
their general freshman English course 
to meet the needs of this group. The 
plan as evolved called for general 
emphasis throughout the year on 
reading, speech, and writing, with 
specific emphasis each term on one of 
these skills. In the first term there 
was emphasis on reading and how to 
study; practice in various types of 
reading, differentiated as to purpose 
and as to material; and practice in 
oral and written composition utilized 
as a medium to further the develop- 
ment of reading and study skills. In 


the second term the emphasis was 
shifted to speech, and in the third 
term to writing, with the reading and 
study techniques contributing to the 
development of substance and ideas 
for expression. 

Parallel to this general program for 
the freshman English classes, a lab- 
oratory in reading and writing was 
planned in two sections, each meeting 
twice a week for two hours, with 
emphasis on reading during the first 
term and a half and on writing during 
the remainder of the year. Assign- 
ments to the laboratory were made 
by means of the students’ rankings on 
the subtests, Reading Comprehension 
and Mechanics of Expression, of 
the Cooperative English Test. Stu- 
dents whose scores fell below the 
lowest quartile on the reading test 
were assigned in the fall, and those 
whose scores were in the lowest 
quartile on the mechanics test were 
sent in at midyear, with exceptions 
and additions made on recommenda- 
tions by the various instructors. As 
recommendations were made, as many 
as possible were included from the 
next lowest quartile. 

The plan for the reading lab- 
oratory called for a period of diagnosis 
during the first two weeks of the fall 
term. Each assignee’s eye move- 
ments were photographed with the 
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Ophthalmograph, his oral reading 
was checked, and a notation made of 
such significant observations as regres- 
sions and number of fixations; and 
each assignee was to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire calculated to uncover his 
general background of reading habits. 
This information together with the 
test results was combined on one 
diagnostic sheet, and a folder prepared 
for keeping a record on each assignee 
throughout the year. On the basis 
of each diagnosis, a program of 
remedial reading was prepared and 
carried out, with checkup tests every 
six weeks and modifications in the 
individual’s program as developments 
were noted. 

As the plan was carried out, the 
period of diagnosis required an addi- 
tional week, because of the limited 
staff, but the work was done as 
thoroughly as the staff knew how. 
The teachers discovered that the 
additional time spent was time saved, 
in that a number of students were 
better or worse readers than their test 
results showed. Hence they were 
able to excuse a few from attendance 
and to concentrate on the others. 
Three general deficiencies marked the 
entire group: a barren reading back- 
ground,' a deficiency in vocabulary 
and in the simple techniques of 
reading, and a low level of intelligence. 


O PROVIDE for the first, the 
teachers immediately devoted 
half the laboratory time to free read- 
ing, providing a table with many 


10ne or two books, an occasional pulp magazine, 
and a weekly newspaper were the typical reading 
diet of the “best read” during their four years in 
high school. Most of these students came from 
rural areas where libraries are nonexistent and 
incomes do not permit magazines or books. Nearly 
half were working part time en NYA. 
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current magazines and a shelf of 
“easy” books from the college library. 
These might be used during the 
laboratory period and if the assignee 
wished, checked out for further read- 
ing. To provide for the second 
deficiency, vocabulary drills were 
ransacked and exercises were worked 
out based on the reading assignments 
in the various textbooks the assignees 
were using, particularly the literature 
anthology in use in the freshman 
English course. The staff could not 
provide for the third defect except 
through constant effort to adapt their 
methods to the level of the individ- 
ual’s accomplishment and to attempt 
to create interest in the job to be done. 
Exercises were devised by the Staff 
resembling those which other students 
of reading have found useful. The 
reading assignments in English, his- 
tory, and science textbooks, and the 
current reading materials from the 
reading table were used, as far as 
possible tying the remedial work to 
the necessary job at hand. The 
students were encouraged to spend 
much of their laboratory time study- 
ing lesson assignments, under specific 
instructions as to what and how to 
read for a particular assignment. 
When some students developed 
competence and self-direction, they 
were excused from further attendance 
at the laboratory hours, but they were 
required to take the checkup tests 
with the others at the specified times. 
As they dropped out, others from the 
next most deficient group were filtered 
in, diagnosed, and set to work on 
their individual programs. More than 
half the original assignees, however, 
remained throughout the full time. 
In attempting to determine the 
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value of the work, the English staff 
resolved to base the final assessment 
chiefly on the results of the retaking 
of the reading-comprehension test at 
the end of the year, although they 
permitted themselves the satisfaction 
of observing that progress was being 
made by individual assignees in 
solving their particular deficiencies 
and that the group as a whole were 
showing better work in their classes 
as the year went by. Time-reading 
selections given at intervals showed a 
gradual pickup in speed of reading 
throughout the entire group. And it 
was observed, particularly in English 
classes, that the students in the 
lower half of the class who had been 
assigned to laboratory were more 
awake and more serious in their 
efforts than were the students in the 
lower half of the class who had not 
been assigned to laboratory. 

Not the least satisfying of their 
observations was the number of stu- 
dents whom they helped to discover 
remediable eye defects. Sixteen stu- 
dents, approximately a third of the 
total number assigned to laboratory 
were found, when examined by an 
oculist, to need glasses. A ques- 
tionnaire given at the end of the year 
revealed that the assignees had read 
an average of two books (textbooks 
and outside reading in various courses 
could not be listed), and were habitu- 
ally reading periodicals which they 
had never read before.? 


2The periodicals which were mentioned by 
students on the spring questionnaire but which 
had not been listed by any student on the fall 
questionnaire were: New York Times Magazine, 
Saturday Evening Post, Forum, Aviation, Harper's 
Magazine, Fortune, Reader's Digest, Life, Good 
Housekeeping, Art Magazine, and Cosmopolitan. 
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HE final assessment of the pro- 

gram was determined by the 
retaking of the Reading Compre- 
hension Test, and it revealed that the 
median scores had advanced slightly 
beyond the national norm for entering 
Freshmen in teachers’ colleges. In 
other words, at the end of the year 
the class as a whole was where it 
should have been in the beginning. 
The following table will show this was 
not a negligible progress: 


Vocabulary Speed Level Total 
National Norms, 


Our Freshmen, 
Fall Median...... 47-3 49-4 48.2 


Our Freshmen, 
Spring Median.... 52.2 55.3 


In order to check the relative 
effectiveness of the laboratory, the 
progress of the laboratory group was 
compared with that of the entire 
class, and separately with the progress 
of the group in the third quartile of 
the class who had not been assigned 
to laboratory. For this was used 
the mean score for each group on the 
fall test and the mean score for each 
group on the spring test. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of 
points gained by each group from the 
fall mean to the spring mean: 


60.3 56.1 


Group Vocabulary Speed Level Total 
Entire class.......... 3-2 an Gm 
Laboratory Group.... 3.2 5-9 72 6.0 
Third-Quartile Grou 

(not in laboratory). 2.7 40 


From this table it may be seen that 
the laboratory students, who were 
chiefly from the lowest quartile, made 
about average progress when com- 
pared to the entire class; but when 
compared to their fellows who ranked 
slightly higher in the fall but were not 
assigned to laboratory, they showed 
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markedly better progress. Consider- 
ing the fact that there were in the 
laboratory group Io students whose 
intelligence-test ratings were below 
go and two students with such 
ratings below 80, this progress for 
the group is more than slight. 

Individual students in the labora- 
tory group, however, showed progress 
ranging from © points to 23 points in 
the total score. Without exception 
those students with fair intelligence 
rating showed better than Io points 
progress in their total scores, ~nd 
it was perhaps for them that the 
laboratory work was most beneficial. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the lab- 
oratory group were able to reach or 
pass the fall mean score, and 3 per 
cent were able to pass the spring 
mean score of the class. 

The conclusion of this group of 
English teachers is that the remedial 
reading for deficient Freshmen is the 
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only sensible alternative to exclusion 
of the unfit in the first place. Although 
it seems impossible to exclude them, 
and although the determination of the 
unfit is difficult until remedial instruc- 
tion has been tried, the opinion of the 
group is that it is worth while to 
salvage even a few of those who 
have been inadequately trained. 

It seems to us, however, that if 
these students can respond to remedial 
work as college Freshmen, there is no 
question that remedial instruction 
and good free-reading programs are 
being neglected in the secondary 
schools from which we draw our 
students. Even with the progress 
made, more than half of the stu- 
dents with fair intelligence who were 
assigned to laboratory will not be 
able to do better than poor work in 
college classes during their second 
year because they are still deficient 
readers. [Vol. XIII, No. 3] 
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Faculty Co-operation with | 
the Library Staff 


By N. P. BARKSDALE 


Work of the Two Groups Intimately Concerned with the 
Student’s Use of the Library 


E effectiveness of the small 
college library is generally 
conceded to be incommensu- 


rate with its importance, largely 
because of the lack of wholehearted 
co-operation between academic fac- 
ulty and library staff. Our colleges 
are frequently run as a number of 
mutually independent and competi- 
tive departments. This feeling of 
departmental independence and au- 
tonomy must be lost as the initial 
step to fruitful co-operation of faculty 
and library staff. 

The library suffers also from the 
absence of a definite sense of respon- 
sibility for its success and smooth 
functioning on the part of the aca- 
demic staff as a whole. This feeling 
frequently comes from a conviction 
that librarians are merely technicians, 
trained in certain mechanical details 
but lacking a rich cultural back- 
ground which would entitle them to 
equal professional recognition with 
faculty members. And, in the main, 
this conviction is well founded. 

The insufficient preparation and 
training of the library staff is due to 
an erroneous conception on the part 
of many administrators and govern- 


ing boards regarding the true function 
of the librarian. As soon as admin- 
istrators realize the importance of the 
library staff, demand the desirable 
educational equipment in librarians, 
and show their willingness to pay 
adequately for it, then any type of 
training desired will be forthcoming. 
Librarians will meet any standard set 
if the compensation warrants it. 

It apparently has never occurred 
to many administrators, or faculty 
members either, just how important 
the librarian really is. The librarian 
is the unifier, the co-ordinator of the 
multitudinous academic activities of 
the college. He stands as a liaison 
officer between the faculty and the 
student body during the study periods. 
Often a wide-awake, conscientious 
librarian does more true teaching 
than do many teachers. The latter 
all too frequently limit their teaching 
to quizzing on textbook assignments 
or to giving out topics for written 
reports, while one of the librarians 
helps the student draw up an outline, 
assemble his material, and shape his 
paper. If the librarian is to be in 
reality an interdepartmental teacher 
then his training should be adequate 
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for the task, and his salary should be 
in keeping with the services rendered 
and with the training required. Every 
library staff should include persons 
who in addition to their professional 
degrees also possess at least a Master’s 
degree in a field of related subjects, 
such as one of the divisions of the 
University of Chicago. 

The members of the library staff 
are in a certain sense assistants to the 
various departments and should be 
taken into the confidence and organi- 
zation of the several departments if 
the work of those departments is to 
succeed with a minimum of wasted 
efforts. Not only is the library the 
point of co-ordination of the intel- 
lectual activities of the school as 
formally outlined and instituted, but 
it must also serve as a projection of 
the future school and as a mirror of 
culture in general. 

A small college, for example, might 
have only eight or ten formally 
constituted departments, and the 
bulk of the library’s collection natu- 
rally will center about the work of 
these departments. The librarian 
must see that the collection crosses 
these rigidly delineated boundary 
lines in order to make available to 
the student body material dealing 
with all areas of culture, even those 
which the curriculum does not specif- 
ically touch. The ability to do this 
demands not only an intimate knowl- 
edge of the content and scope of 
the existing collection, but a wide 
acquaintance with human cultural 
accomplishments as well. This is 
one of the problems which call for 
the close co-operation of faculty 
members and librarians. 
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NOTHER area where more co- 
operation of faculty and library 
staff is needed is in the purchasing 
of books. The scarcity of funds 
which hampers most small schools 
makes the acquisition of books for the 
college library an intensely selective 
and discriminatory process. Each 
book bought should be a favorable 
answer to questions dealing with its 
need for a specific course and for 
general reading; its authoritativeness; 
its general level of appeal with 
respect to the student body; its 
position or place in the collection as 
a whole; its furtherance, in short, of 
the general aims and objectives of the 
specific courses for which bought, and 
of the school as a whole. The 
formulating and answering of these 
questions should be the task of the 
librarian working in conjunction with 
the library committee from the faculty. 
The small school, where such prob- 
lems are rampant, needs a librarian 
with a training and education even 
richer and deeper in some respects 
than are needed by the librarian of a 
large, wealthy school. The latter is 
surrounded by able specialists in all 
divisions, and his work becomes 
largely administrative. It is one of 
the paradoxes of the modern educa- 
tional practice, however, that the 
reverse usually obtains. 

As a rule libraries are rated accord- 
ing to the number of volumes that 
they contain. It is not enough, 
however, for the librarian to know 
the number of volumes in a given 
collection. He must also know the 
areas in which the collection is 
relatively weak and those in which 
it is relatively strong and even 
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disproportionately heavy. He should 
know, too, the general range and use- 
fulness of the collection with respect 
to the level of instruction in the given 
school. Faculty and library staff 
must concur in a philosophy of 
acquisitions that will ensure all pur- 
chases being made in harmony with 
the general aims and objectives of 
the library and of the school. 
Personal whims and prejudices of 
staff members or faculty members 
must not be allowed to unbalance 
the collection as they so often do at 
present. An enthusiastic teacher of 
romanticism should not per- 
mitted to turn the French collection 
into a romantic bibliography, nor 
should the Reformation hog the his- 
tory collection, forexample. Balance 
and fitness should be the keynotes 
governing the growth of the collection. 


Y GRAPHS and tables of the 
holdings compared with those of 
many libraries, according to the study 
based on the Shaw’s test, the librarian 
could give faculty members an objec- 
tive idea of the condition of the 
library. Once they are cognizant of 
the true condition of the library, and 
have been shown the necessity of 
thoughtful purchasing of books, fac- 
ulty members will be more willing 
toco-operate. In few cases, however, 
do librarians come to the faculty 
with a well-formulated philosophy of 
book-buying. This faculty-librarian 
co-operation is necessary, however, if 
an end is to be put to collections 
which like Topsy, “just growed.” 
Both faculty members and students 
find weak points in the library’s col- 
lection every day. Although usually 
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the most glaring lacunae are found in 
fields in which no definite courses are 
offered, frequently the instructors 
find noticeable gaps in fields which 
are being taught. If the lacuna is in 
the instructor’s own field the problem 
is not so difficult. Many times, how- 
ever, it is in another field. Shall the 
book be bought, and if so to which 
department budget should it be 
charged? The answer must come 
from the librarian. To avoid as 
much friction as possible an open 
discussion of such matters, before 


- department heads and library com- 


mittees, for example, might point 
the way to a solution, and help to 
build up a closely knit, dovetailed 
collection which will effectively serve 
the whole school. The several depart- 
ments might bring to each other’s 
attention areas where courses touch 
and overlap, and work together in 
making purchases for such areas. 
The library staff, working with a 
faculty committee, could develop the 
areas which are not covered by formal 
departmental courses and_ which, 
therefore, are more or less slighted. 
Faculty and library staff, working 
closely together, can in other ways 
do much to bridge these lacunae, 
which are often the fault of incom- 
plete cataloguing. For example, a 
student wants to do some reading 
in aesthetics. The library catalogue 
does not list any important works 
under this heading. The library lists, 
however, a psychology by a famous 
French professor which includes a 
treatise of some seventy pages on 
aesthetics. This treatise, incidentally, 
is sold in France as a_ separate 
brochure. This same “psychology” 
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contains a similar treatise on experi- 
mental psychology, linguistic science, 
and pathological psychology. These 
are all signed by some of the greatest 
names among contemporary French 
scientists. Nota single treatise, how- 
ever, and not one of the scientists is 
listed in the card catalogue. The 
work is listed only under “psychol- 
ogy” and one author’s name. Here 
is an instance of a small collection 
being rendered even smaller by too- 
restricted cataloguing. In fact, much 
of the trouble regarding material in 
the small library comes more from 
the inaccessibility of the material than 
from the paucity of the collection. 


NE way in which lacunae might 

be at least temporarily bridged, 
is for the librarian and the faculty 
to work together in drawing up 
bibliographies of certain basic sub- 
jects and authors for the card cata- 
logue. Where, for example, the card 
catalogue shows only three or four 
volumes on Gide, a_ bibliography 
established by an advanced student or 
faculty member might show that the 
library possesses some two thousand 
pages more on his life and work, much 
of which might be sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant special reference in 
the catalogue; studies of celebrities 
found in a good history of literature 
are often vastly superior to individual 
studies by mediocre writers. The 
latter, however, because they are 
individual titles, appear in the card 
catalogue, while the authoritative 
study remains buried in the history 
of literature. Faculty members and 
the librarian or cataloguer could work 
together in order to see that only the 
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really significant references from such 
a list would go into the catalogue. 
Such a breakdown would not be 
necessary perhaps for specialists, but 
it would be of inestimable value to 
the general reader and the young 
student, and would save much time 
for the desk attendants. 

In fact, faculty members and 
library staff might well work together 
permanently in the making of the 
catalogue. Cataloguing, indexing, and 
subject-heading rules, as_ usually 
taught, are necessarily general and 
must be varied for the individual 
institution and the individual library. 
The objectives of the school and the 
syllabuses of the various courses, as 
well as the book collection itself, 
might be taken as a point of departure 
in fitting the card catalogue to a spe- 
cific set of conditions. The librarian 
could solicit the aid of the department 
head or instructor in correlating—in 
so far as this is in keeping with sound 
cataloguing practice—the card cata- 
logue and the course syllabuses. Such 
collaboration would also serve to 
focus more sharply the attention of 
the department heads upon the con- 
tent of the book collection in relation to 
the course offerings of the departments. 
Department heads and subject-matter 
specialists might also be enlisted by 
the cataloguer in helping to break 
down or analyze certain unusual 
books. The cataloguing of a given 
book, for instance, might be a problem 
in applied philosophy which no amount 
of sheer methodology could solve. 

Many other areas will be found in 
which faculty and library staff can 
fruitfully co-operate. Faculty mem- 

[Continued on page 172] 
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Intermediate Staff Positions 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


Nonteaching and Nonclerical Workers in College and University 


HE Bylaws of the Regents 
of the University of Michigan 
define the term faculty as 
including all members of the teaching 
and research staff together with the 
principal administrative officers, the 
librarians, the curators, the directors 
of various teaching or research 
agencies, research associates, and per- 
sons filling positions with similar 
duties on the University staff. The 
term governing faculty, however, refers 
to professors, associate professors, 
assistent professors, instructors, and 
resident lecturers with professorial 
rank who are on the staff of a 
school or college. The term feach- 
ing staff, as defined, is practically 
synonymous with the term governing 
faculty. Appointment and _ tenure, 
and other considerations affecting 
the relationship which exists between 
the University and the teaching staff, 
such as leave of absence, temporary 
and sabbatical absence, sick leave, 
retirement at the age of seventy, 
salary payment in case of death, and 
annuities, are specifically defined in 
the Regents’ By/aws and correspond 
roughly, I imagine, to the rights, 
privileges, and prerogatives of teach- 
ing faculty members in_ similar 
institutions. 
In 1930-31 


the President and 


Regents of the University recognized 
the need for some definitive state- 
ment regarding the policies of the 
University toward its office workers 
of nonfaculty status. A job-analysis 
survey was made, positions were 
assigned to various office levels, and 
machinery was set up for the con- 
tinual operation of the plan. The 
employees in this group now are 
responsible to their immediate super- 
visors, but the University obligations 
to these employees are conceived, 
defined, and enforced by the Com- 
mittee on Office Personnel. Most of 
the workers in this group are properly 
designated as clerical workers. Also, 
two or three years ago the manual 
workers of the University were the 
subject of a fact-finding survey lead- 
ing to a statement regarding the 
obligations of the University to them 
which resulted rather largely, I under- 
stand, in a wage scale which was some- 
what revised. 

In 1938 the Committee on Educa- 
tional Policies of the University 
Council stated in a report: 


There is a large and increasing number of 
persons employed by the University for 
services in connection with instruction 
and research who are not members of any 
faculty and whose relationship to the 
faculty and status in the University are 
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not entirely clear and definite. At the 
suggestion of the President the Committee 
has made some inquiries into the situation 
with respect to these employees. A brief 
survey was enough to convince the mem- 
bers that the matter should be thoroughly 
investigated and carefully studied with 
the purpose of establishing a definite 
status in the University for these persons, 
defining the terms and conditions of their 
employment, and fixing their proper 
relationship to the faculties. 


In concluding, the Committee resolved 
that the Senate Council recommend 
to the President of the University 
that a properly organized survey be 
made of all staff positions in the 
categories indicated—non faculty, non- 
clerical, and nonmanual workers— 
and that the results of the survey be 
put into the hands of the President 
for reference to appropriate officers 
and committees.! 


FTER the decision to conduct a 
fact-finding survey was reached, 

the Committee had to choose between 
outside personnel firms and campus 
individuals to conduct the investiga- 
tion. Outside firms are usually 
more expert than campus persons in 
these matters. Local individuals, 
however, have the advantage of 
understanding the traditions and 
objectives of the University, and 
above all will be available after the 
survey is concluded. The advan- 
tages mentioned for each type of 
analyst are frequently considered dis- 
advantages by others. After some 
consideration the Committee recom- 
mended the use of a University 


1Mr. C. S. Yoakum, Vice-President in Charge of 
Educational Investigations, is in general charge 
of the work. 
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employee, and the Assistant Registrar 
was appointed to serve as chief 
analyst. Necessary additional assist- 
ants were furnished, and an advisory 
committee, composed of a faculty 
specialist in civil service, the Director 
of the University Bureau of Indus- 
trial Relations, and the Director of 
the University Institute for Human 
Adjustment, was appointed. 

Two forms were used in collecting 
information regarding the positions 
included in the survey: The first 
filled in by the individual worker 
asked pertinent information regarding 
his experience and personal char- 
acteristics, period of service, privileges 
enjoyed in his position, its unfavor- 
able aspects, and suggestions for 
improving it. The most essential 
item on this blank was the question 
asking the individual to describe 
each duty giving the most accurate 
estimate possible of the percentage of 
working time spent on each. With 
each of these blanks the worker 
received a leaflet called, ‘Instructions 
for Filling Out the Position Descrip- 
tion Sheet.”” The second form called 
“Supervisor’s Position Description 
Blank,” was sent to the supervisor 
of each individual worker; he was 
asked to describe the worker’s posi- 
tion, giving in addition to the duties 
performed a statement regarding the 
function of the position, listing the 
educational qualifications, experience, 
skills, personal characteristics re- 
quired, and stating the amount of 
supervision exercised over this posi- 
tion and its supervision of others, 
and defining positions immediately 
above and below it. 

Some faculty members were found 
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who were doing the same work and 
carrying the same titles as some 
intermediate staff members. As a 
rule two titles were assigned such as 
professor of zodlogy and curator of 
amphibians. The salary was usually 
split, the Zodlogy Department, in this 
instance, paying the salary due the 
professorship and the appropriate 
museums paying the salary for the 
curatorship. The first call for data 
regarding intermediate staff positions 
did not ask individuals who held 
faculty titles to give the data on their 
nonteaching positions because the 
teaching titles defined their Uni- 
versity status and privileges. To get 
a full picture of the duties performed 
it became necessary to include such 
intermediate positions when held by 
men who also held teaching titles. 
Thus eventually, about 150 faculty 
members who had nonteaching duties 
and titles gave information regarding 
their nonteaching functions. 


ESCRIPTIONS were received 

from sixteen hundred positions 
on the campus including almost two 
hundred titles. There were 24 varie- 
ties of assistants alone. The task of 
the job analyst when these blanks 
were received was twofold: to decide 
what function was being performed 
by the individual and to determine its 
level. The Analyst found 12 non- 
faculty functions on the campus, and 
his first task was to decide to which 
the work in question belonged— 
clinical, counseling, curatorial, edi- 
torial, library, nursing, research, social 
work, nonfaculty teaching, technician, 
university relations, or administrative. 
Varieties in levels of difficulty were 
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also evident. In the clinical function, 
for instance, there were six levels 
of difficulty—the chief clinician, the 
principal clinician, the clinician, the 
associate clinician, the assistant 
clinician, and the clinical helper. 
Each function and level therein has 
been carefully defined through the 
data collected from the worker him- 
self and his immediate supervisor, 
and conferences with department 
heads, as well as the supervisors 
and workers, and in some cases 
actual desk audits. 

In building up the class specifica- 
tions, several things were learned 
about classification procedures: 


1. A position is defined as an assignment 
of work to one employee by a com- 
petent authority. It may be part-time 
or full-time; simple or complicated; 
occupied or vacant. 

2. The character of any position is deter- 
mined by the duties, qualifications 
required, and factors which differen- 
tiate it from other positions. 

3. A position and its occupant are sep- 
arate entities. The position is no less 
important because it has been impos- 
sible to find a properly qualified person 
to fill it. Nor, on the other hand, 
should a reading assistantship be con- 
sidered more important because it is 
held by a person with a doctorate. It 
is therefore essential to distinguish 
between employee and position. 

4.A position does not become another 
position because it may be performed 
with different degrees of efficiency. 

5. The classification of a position is the 
process of grouping positions of a sim- 
ilar character and describing the gen- 
eral aspects of that character in such a 
way as will assist in classifying new 
positions. 

All positions involving the same type 
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of employment should be grouped into 
the same class regardless of department 
and neither the efficiency of the present 
incumbent, nor any qualification he 
may or may not possess, nor any factor 
dependent solely on his personality 
should be considered in the classifica- 
tion of a position. 

6. Since the content of a position is always 
changing it is imperative that constant 
efforts be made to allocate positions to 
new classes when their altered contents 
require. 


It was also necessary to decide 
upon the factors which should be 
considered in rating positions in 
order to see that within the same 
function one position should be rated 
higher or lower than another. After 
due consideration, it was decided to 
evaluate positions in terms of the 
three criteria: 

I.4Duties— 

A. Complexity (not variety) 

B. Originality of duties— 

Consider among other things the 
learning period after receiving posi- 
tion and the supervision received. 

C. Seriousness of possible errors 

D. Special or unusual trust and con- 

fidence required in performance of 
duties 

E. Personal relations performance— 

Student, public, patient relations in 
performance of duties. 
F. Supervision of others 
G. Objectionable working factors— 
Pressure periods, intensity of work, 
physical strain, actual working, sur- 
roundings, travel away from home, 
overtime, and the like. 
IT. Qualifications— 

A. Education required before receiving 
positions— 
Skills, attitudes, abilities required. 
State in terms of full-time years 
of study required after high school. 
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B. Experience required before receiving 
position— 
Business, industrial, research, or 
teaching experiences required, stated 
in years of full-time employment. 
C. Personal, physical, and other qual- 


ifications— 
Not A or B of this section. 

III. Factors occurring in uncommon 
positions 


HE position specifications built 

up after analysis vary some- 
what from the accepted classification 
forms, since class specifications are 
usually used for recruitment pur- 
poses. The specifications devised in 
this survey, however, were meant to 
apply to larger over-all levels of work 
processes. For example, instead of 
preparing specifications for different 
levels of research work in ichthyology 
and comparable levels of research 
work in entomology and herpetology, 
the attempt was to prepare descrip- 
tions for different levels of research 
work regardless of the general field. 
This necessitated descriptions of the 
function, in general terms, of the 
difficulty of the task, the amount of 
supervision it received and in turn it 
exercised, the amount of professional 
competence it required, and various 
other inclusive aspects in job analysis. 
In the research area the following 
divisions or classes, regardless of the 
field in which research was done, 
were differentiated: research director, 
research principal, research associate, 
and research assistant. 

After the preliminary specifications 
had been prepared in the Analyst’s 
office and revised many times, copies 
for revision and suggestions were sent 
to 40 persons on the campus—to 
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deans, department heads, directors, 
and persons who had filled in super- 
visors’ reports. On the basis of 
suggestions from this group, the 
second edition of the tentative specifi- 
cations was prepared.2, Twelve com- 
mittees were then appointed by the 
Vice-President in Charge of Educa- 
tional Investigations—a committee 
for each function. For example, the 
clinical function was assigned to a 
committee of five clinicians plus the 
Vice-President and the Analyst. After 
each committee had agreed upon the 
specifications for positions in its area, 
it received the tentative allocation 
lists. The tentative allocation lists 
indicated the level to which each 
position in the given series seemingly 
belonged. There was always some 
give and take about the allocation 
lists, but most differences regarding 
allocation levels were ironed out 
before the tentative lists were given 
to the committees. 


T PRESENT, aside from the 
duties of the teaching faculty, 
we have located twelve areas of 
activity or functions performed by 
individuals in the employ of the Uni- 
versity who are not clerical workers, 
manual laborers, or teaching faculty 
members. These are: 


1. Clinical—requiring skill in the inves- 
tigation of disease or other abnor- 
malities in the individual by the 
examination, diagnosis, prescription, 
and treatment of patients, 6 levels of 
difficulty. 

2. Counseling—requiring skill in inter- 
viewing, testing, observing, consult- 
*These tentative specifications have been con- 


sidered continuously since the inception of the 
project leading to later revisions. 
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ing, and otherwise collecting, sharing, 
and interpreting data for considering 
a client’s problems and as a result to 
recommend, interpret, and perhaps 
enforce procedures; in order to achieve 
the best adjustment between the 
student and his surroundings and to 
give him the greatest chance to suc- 
ceed in his pursuit of knowledge, 7 
levels of difficulty. 


. Curatorial—that portion of the entire 


museum process requiring skill in the 
task of collecting, accessioning, pre- 
serving, and instructing through the 
use of museum materials, 6 levels of 
difficulty. 


. Editorial—consisting of and distin- 


guished by a primary concern with 
the process of preparing written ma- 
terials for publication including several 
processes of evaluating manuscripts, 
of reviewing manuscripts with a view 
to their correction, mechanical and 
stylistic preparation of these manu- 
scripts for the printer, the review of 
galley and page proof, and the super- 
vision of the use of type and specifica- 
tion of layouts, § levels of difficulty. 


. Library—treferring responsibility 


shared with faculties for making 
existing knowledge, attitudes, and 
ideals available to teachers and re- 
search workers by building up the 
collections of books, manuscripts, 
maps, and other records; making 
printed materials and manuscripts in 
possession of the university available; 
and advising students, faculty, mem- 
bers of professions, research investi- 
gators, and the public about books and 
book uses, 9 levels of difficulty. 


. Nursing—requiring skill in caring for 


the sick or infirm including the 
administration of curative care and 
treatment under supervision, 7 levels 


of difficulty. 


. Research—requiring skill in the proc- 


esses of careful, critical investigation 
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or examination in seeking facts or 
principles of aid in the solution of 
original problems, 4 levels of difficulty. 

8. Social-Work—requiring skill in inter- 
viewing, observing, consulting, sur- 
veying, and otherwise collecting data 
regarding individuals or communities 
or wide social areas; the consideration, 
evaluation, and interpretation of such 
data and as a result to suggest to 
families or communities or medical, 
legal, governmental, or other agencies 
a procedure to be followed; to assist 
in some areas in the procedure to be 
followed; to assist in some areas in 
the procedures followed in order to 
achieve the best adjustment between 
the individual and his surroundings, 4 
levels of difficulty. 

9. Teaching—guiding the studies of stu- 
dents or systematically imparting 
knowledge, principles, practice, or 
rules of a given discipline to an organ- 
ized group of students, or offering 
tutorial work to one or more students 
in areas approved by college author- 
ities for credit. This area of activity 
includes the following nonfaculty 
positions: lecturer, extension lecturer, 
teaching supervisor of nursing, junior 
instructor, teaching fellow, assistant, 
public-school principal, secondary- 
school teacher, and elementary-school 
teacher and assistant teacher. 

10. Technician—requiring skill in the per- 
formance of fine or mechanical arts, 
5 levels of difficulty. 
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11. University Relations—consisting of the 
systematized effort to give educa- 
tional and other off-campus university 
services to the state of Michigan and 
the systematized effort to give an 
increased appreciation of the uni- 
versity services to the citizens of the 
state by representing the university 
in its best true light to alumni 
groups, other educational institutions, 
and the general public, including 5 
levels of difficulty. 

12. Administrative—requiring the direc- 
tion, superintendence, execution, appli- 
cation, conduct, and enforcement of 
university rules and regulations legis- 
lated by the Regents, the faculties, 
faculty committees or other University 
legislative units, 6 levels of difficulty. 


The task is not complete as yet. 
The results of these tentative analyses 
and classifications with allocation lists 
will be placed in the hands of the 
President and Committee on Program 
and Policies of the Senate. The 
Analyst and his associates hope that 
they will have given the Committee 
information regarding the intermedi- 
ate positions on the campus which 
will aid in the task of establishing 
definite status in the University for 
the persons holding these positions, 
defining the terms and conditions of 
their employment, and fixing for them 
proper relations to the faculty. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 3] 
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Predicting College Success 


A battery of standardized tests 
administered to Freshmen with a 
derived aptitude index can serve 
effectively to indicate probable scho- 
lastic achievement in college, partic- 
ularly during the first two years of the 
college program. Study made for the 
past three years of entering classes in 
a liberal-arts college resulted in the 
construction of a profile sheet for 
each Freshman. During Freshman 
Week eight standardized tests are 
given, including two psychological 
tests, a reading test, a mathematics 
test, an English test, a language- 
aptitude test, a social-studies test, and 
a science test. All eight tests are 
plotted on the profile sheet for each 
student with the last five tests as a basis 
for determining the aptitude index. 

The profile sheet provides places for 
the test results under appropriate 
headings and for the marks made in 
each course each semester. A disc 
stamp is used for test results; while 
circle, diamond, rectangle, and tri- 
angle shaped stamps with numerals 
in the center are used to indicate 
marks for the first four semesters of 
the student’s program. Letters in- 
serted within the grade stamp by the 
recorders indicate special courses in 
the different departments. Places are 
provided on the profile sheet for the 
secondary-school index, aptitude in- 
dex, indexes for each semester, and 


1Reported by Fred G. Livingood, Dean, Wash- 
ington College. 


for the cumulative indexes for each 
year. 

Prior to construction of the profile 
sheet the names of the Freshmen are 
listed alphabetically on a summary 
sheet, with test scores opposite each 
name, followed by the tenth of the 
class in which each score falls, 
plus the usual norms and statistical 
information. 

The college uses a scholarship index 
for indicating each student’s standing 
for the semester and for each year. 
Under this system 4 counts 3 quality 
points; B, 2; C, 1; D, 0; and F, —1. 
For each semester-hour of credit the 
corresponding quality points are as- 
signed and the total number are 
divided by the total number of 
semester-hours to determine scholar- 
ship index for each student. Exper- 
iments with the standardized tests 
given during Freshman Week resulted 
in using the five test scores in math- 
ematics, English, language aptitude, 
social studies, and science to devise an 
aptitude index as a basis for predicting 
achievement in college work. Test 
results are distributed on the profile 
sheet according to the tenth of the 
class in which each Freshman’s mark 
falls with the following marks and 
quality points assigned: 


Tenth Mark Value 
Aa 3 
Second, third............ B 2 
Fourth to seventh........ “g I 
Eighth to ninth.......... D ° 


Thus a Freshman with all test scores 
in the first tenth of the class would 
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have an aptitude index of 3 or an 4 
prediction for scholarship, while a 
Freshman with 3 scores in the second 
and third tenths and two scores in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh tenths 
would have a total of 8 quality points 
for the five tests with an aptitude 
index of 1.6 or better than a prediction 
of C plus. 

Results to date show that a major- 
ity of students achieve a semester and 
a year’s scholarship index comparable 
to the aptitude index. Based on 299 
Freshmen in three entering classes, 
excluding all whose records are not 
complete for a full year, a comparison 
of the aptitude index with other fac- 


tors shows the following: 
Correlation 


Coefficient 
Aptitude index with freshman cumu- 
Freshman cumulative index with the 
secondary-school scholarship index. . -63 


Freshman cumulative index with the 
average of two psychological exam- 
37 


Correlations of the last two groups of 
scores are like those in many other 
studies predicting the success of Fresh- 
men in college summarized by Daniel 
Harris in Psychological Bulletin, for 
March, 1940. 

For the total of 299 Freshmen in 
three classes, the variations from 
aptitude index were as follows: 


31 per cent of the freshman indexes varied 
within the limits of plus or minus .25 
of an index point from the aptitude 
index. 

21 per cent varied within limits of plus or 
minus .50 of an index point from the 
aptitude index, of 52 per cent of the 
marks did not vary more than plus or 
minus .50 of an index point from the 
aptitude index. 

32 per cent varied within the limits of 


1$7 


plus or minus one index point from 
the aptitude index, or 84 per cent of 
the marks did not vary more than a 
plus or minus index point from the 
aptitude index. 

I§ per cent varied more than an index 
point from the aptitude index. 


From these percentages it is evident 
that better than s0 per cent of fresh- 
man scholarship indexes can be pre- 
dicted within plus or minus .5 of an 
index point. 

As might be expected, relationship 
between aptitude index and scholar- 
ship index is highest for the first 
semester of the freshman year, declin- 
ing slightly for the second semester, 
and varying more widely for the junior 
and senior years. Variations after the 
freshman year are no doubt due in 
part to specialization in major and 
minor fields, wider choice of electives, 
and more effective adjustment to the 
college program. 

Secondary-school marks, as a basis 
for prediction of success in college, are 
cited by some authorities mentioned 
by Mr. Harris as the best single basis 
for predicting success in college with 
correlations between .6 and .7. The 
present study shows that secondary- 


school indexes tend to average consid- 


erably above the freshman cumulative 
index and above the aptitude index. 
Median variation of the secondary- 
school index from freshman cumulative 
index is .65 of an index point higher 
than the freshman cumulative index. 
Smaller schools tend to assign marks 
higher than the cumulative index of 
the freshman year would justify. On 
the other hand, the larger public high 
schools and the better private prepar- 
atory schools assign marks yielding a 
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secondary-school achievement index 
comparable to the index for the 
freshman year. 

The aptitude index of the profile 
sheet is valuable in connection with 
the secondary-school record in pre- 
dicting freshman achievement. It 
is not intended to supplant the 
secondary-school record or other pre- 
dictive devices, but rather to supple- 
ment. High-school record, scores on 
tests taken during Freshman Week, 
and the aptitude index enable the 
adviser to indicate to the Freshman 
the background which he brings to 
college and what may be expected of 
him in scholastic achievement. While 
the two indexes, secondary-school 
achievement index and aptitude in- 
dex, may vary from the freshman 
cumulative index, it has been found 
that freshman cumulative index ap- 
proximates more closely the aptitude 
index than any one other predictive 
factor. 


Relation between Housing 


and Scholarship’ 


The records of 986 Freshmen and 
Sophomores in six colleges of the 
University of Minnesota were studied 
in an investigation of the relation of 
living conditions to scholarship. Only 
the records of students who fitted 
accurately into the design of the 
investigation were considered. In 
order to belong to the population 
considered, the student’s record of 
high-school average, freshman honor- 
point ratio, and sophomore honor- 


24 brief summary of the doctoral dissertation 
of Frank L. Van Alstine, who is now Associate 
Professor of Education at the University of 
Tennessee. 
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point ratio had to be complete. It 
was also necessary that he should 
have lived in the same place over the 
two-year period of the investigation. 
These restrictions accounted partly 
for the smallness of the samples, since 
many of the students either dropped 
out of college or changed their living 
quarters during the investigation. 
Housing environments were classified 
as follows: 


1. Home—students who lived in the 
parental home. 

2. Private residence—in this class were 
placed all students who lived at 
rooming houses, who did light house- 
keeping, or who stayed with families 
other than their parents, and who did 
not belong in the other general 
classifications. 

3. College dormitory—students living at 
Sanford Hall and Pioneer Hall. 

. Fraternity or sorority chapter house— 
all students living in chapter houses. 


Because of the comparatively small 
number of students living in co- 
operative cottages and similar organi- 
zations no attempt was made to 
study their records. 

In the College of Medicine the 
records of 218 men were considered: 
go lived at home; 39, at fraternity 
chapter houses; and 89, at private 
residences. Of the 202 men whose 
records were considered in the College 
of Law: 123 lived at home; 34, at 
fraternity houses; and 45, at private 
residences. In the College of Phar- 
macy 95 men were considered: 45 
lived at home; 33, at private resi- 
dences; 8, at dormitories; and 9, at 
fraternities. In the College of Engi- 
neering of the 110 men _ included 
77 lived at home; 3, in fraternities; 
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26, at private residences; and 4, at 
dormitories. In the College of Busi- 
ness the records of 229 men were 
examined: 108 lived at home; 37, at 
fraternity chapter houses; 72, at 
private residences; and 12, at dormi- 
tories. In the College of Education 
the records of 16 men and 42 women 
who enrolled in 1935 were examined. 
In this College due to the small 
numbers involved a parallel analysis 
was run on both sexes at the same 
time. Six of the men lived at home 
while 10 lived at private residences. 
Twenty-three of the women lived 
at home and 1g lived at private 
residences. 

In the Colleges of Medicine and 
Law three housing environments were 
investigated, homes, private resi- 
dences, and fraternity chapter houses. 
No significant difference was found 
between the adjusted mean honor- 
point ratios of these groups in either 
college. 

In the Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Engineering, and Business four hous- 
ing environments were investigated, 
homes, private residences, fraternity 
or sorority houses, and dormitories. 
A significant difference was found 
between the adjusted mean honor- 
point ratios of the different residence 
groups only in the College of Phar- 
macy. Here the adjusted mean 
honor-point ratio of the private resi- 
dence group of Freshmen was sig- 
nificantly greater than that of the 
dormitory group, and the adjusted 
mean honor-point ratio of the Sopho- 
mores living in private residences was 


*4 highly efficient statistical analysis, known 
as the analysis of variance and covariance, was 
used in determining the relations underlying the 
arguments used in this investigation. 
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significantly greater than that of 
either the fraternity group, the dormi- 
tory group, or the group who lived at 
their own homes. 

In the College of Education only 
two housing environments were inves- 
tigated, homes and private residences. 
No significant difference was found 
between the adjusted honor-point 
ratios of either the men or women 
living at homes or private residences. 

The conclusion drawn from these 
data was that if a student in the 
College of Medicine, Law, Engineer- 
ing, Business, or Education at the 
University of Minnesota remained 
in college during the period of this 
study, where he lived made little 
difference in his record of scholarship. 


Use of Carnegie Music Sets 
by Junior Colleges’ 


In the preparation of this paper 
an inquiry was sent to the 23 junior 
colleges that have been recipients of 
Carnegie Music Sets. An excerpt 
from Music Study Material by Robert 
M. Lester describes them as follows: 
. .. the set according to the original 
specifications drawn up in 1933 was: 

1 Electric phonograph of best available 
quality 

640 Phonograph records, chosen as an 

anthology of recorded music, ancient 
and modern, from oriental and 
occidental countries 

1 Cabinet, with 54 buckram albums in 
which to keep the records 

1 Printed descriptive catalogue 


Judging from the replies received, 
only four colleges had record col- 
lections prior to the receipt of their 


‘Reported by Helen Giffin Hauck, formerly 
librarian of Blackburn College. 
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Carnegie sets. Surprisingly, even 
though the ten original allocations 
of Carnegie Music Sets to junior 
colleges were an outgrowth of the 
Advisory Group on Jumor College 
Libraries, only six libraries have 
jurisdiction over the sets. Because 
the libraries do not have the proper 
housing facilities, the collections are 
being cared for by the departments 
of music. 

Where the departments of music 
administer the sets, the record col- 
lections are used regularly in the 
classes of theory and appreciation. 
Enrollment in appreciation classes 
has been reported doubled since these 
large anthologies of recorded music 
have been made available. Almost 
all the colleges have regular listening 
periods scheduled, open to the entire 
student body. Students of musical 
instruments take advantage of the 
opportunity to check points of inter- 
pretation with the records of great 
artists. Ability to read scores is 
being developed among the nonmusic 
students. Under the department of 
music supervision, however, there is 
little developing of the original 
Carnegie collections except in the 
field of music. 

Those colleges where the record 
collections are under library super- 
vision are extending the use of their 
collections far beyond the field of 
music. At Blackburn College the 
collection of records antedates by 
several years the receipt of the 
Carnegie Music Set. The collection 
had its beginning in the departments 
of English, French, and German. 
Several language series had been 
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purchased for class use, and the head 
of the department of English had 
purchased some records to be used in 
the teaching of modern poetry. 

Stephens and Frances Shimer, for 
example, are making extensive use 
of their record collections in their 
Humanities Survey Course. In most 
schools the Elizabethan songs are 
played in literature classes. On many 
campuses records are supplying the 
musical settings for dramatic pro- 
ductions. Colleges often share their 
recordings with such community 
groups as civic clubs, public-school 
classes, and private organizations. 

At Frances Shimer the original 
collection of records was classified 
according to the scheme worked out 
and used at Smith College. Nothing 
has yet been done about combining 
the older collection with the Carnegie 
set, but at some future date the older 
records will probably be reclassed 
according to the simpler scheme. 
North Park’s original collection is 
also being kept separate from the 
Carnegie set. 

In most of the junior colleges, the 
records are not generally circulated 
to the students. Departments fear 
that records might not be available 
when needed for class. Moreover, if 
the records are not circulated, it is 
possible to control the type of needle 
used in playing them, thus, perhaps, 
prolonging the life of the collection. 
The ideal situation is to provide a 
listening room which is open all the 
time as is done at Stephens and 
Blackburn. All the other colleges 
have made the records available for 
only a few hours each day. 


= 


Because the full quota, five hundred 
men, has enrolled in the course, Insti- 
tute of Military Studies, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, President Hutchins 
announced recently that the quota 
had been doubled to care for the 
advance applications. The new unit, 
providing preservice military training 
for an additional five hundred men, 
opened January 16. 


As an emergency measure for the 
duration of the war, the graduate 
faculties of Harvard University have 
been authorized to admit students on 
the basis of less than four years of 
college work and without the Bache- 
lor’s degree. The decision applies not 
only to Harvard undergraduates but 
also to men from other universities 
and colleges, the only condition being 
that they receive a certificate of 
honorable withdrawal from the under- 
graduate college. 


Ar Pennsylvania State College a 
student-faculty committee has can- 
vassed students’ preferences among 
fifty short courses designed to increase 
the efficiency of civilian defense efforts. 
The courses, open to both men and 
women, include such widely diversi- 
fied subjects as black-out driving, 
bomb-resistant construction, auxiliary 
fire fighting, industrial camouflage, 
community and school evacuation, 
gas defense, sewing, home nursing, 
gardening, and nutrition. The courses 
vary in length and are held in the late 


afternoon and evening. An additional 
preinduction program is designed to 
serve the needs of those students who 
will shortly join the armed forces. 


Some of the better-known courses 
offered at the University of Kentucky 
are thrown open each week to students 
not enrolled in those particular classes. 
This educational experiment has met 
with satisfying success, according to 
the records of attendance reported by 
the College of Arts and Sciences. This 
plan, called “‘vagabonding” on some 
campuses, was inaugurated at Ken- 
tucky “to provide for the students 

. . a means of sampling fields of 
intellectual interests other than those 
in which they are working for credit.” 


More than ten thousand registra- 
tions in courses taught by correspond- 
ence made up the teaching-load carried 
in 1940-41 by the instructional staff 
of the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division, according to annual 
figures just compiled. These courses, 
taken by 8,871 students, were made 
up of 4,026 new registrations, 5,578 
carried over by students enrolling 
the previous year, and 377 transfer 
registrations, or a total of 10,162. 
They represented the largest volume 
of teaching service by correspondence 
rendered by that department of 
extension study since 1930. 

Large as it was, the report showed 
correspondence study was exceeded in 
registrations by another extension- 
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teaching function—extension classes. 
Milwaukee classes recorded 10,543 
and state classes 7,542 registrations. 
The total number of registrations, 
18,085, was represented by 10,115 
class students. Students in all exten- 
sion courses totaled 18,986, and the 
number of courses they carried was 
28,247. 


Desicnatep as “Cottage City,” fifty 
new stone cottages on the campus of 
State Teachers College at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, were occupied for the first 
time this past summer by teachers 
attending summer courses. These 
cottages were built by the Works 
Progress Administration to replace a 
group of dilapidated frame structures; 
they are reported to have cost 
$105,000, or $3.33 per square foot of 
floor space. Each cottage is equipped 
with water, sewer, gas, electrical and 
housekeeping facilities. Walls one 
foot thick of native malapai stone and 
native lumber woodwork add to the 
attractiveness of the little city, which 
is laid out in a novel elliptical plan. 


A pian whereby each department of 
instruction at Princeton is to have an 
advisory council, made up of alumni 
and other nonfaculty persons as well 
as department members, is regarded 
by President Dodds as “one of the 
most important steps that has been 
taken at Princeton in many years.” 
The plan as described in the Report 
of the President for the Academic Year 
1940-1941, calls for 3-, 6-, 9-, 12-, 
or 15-member councils with  tri- 
ennially rotating memberships, selec- 
tions to be certified to the trustees by 
the respective departments. Not more 
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than one nonfaculty member is 
required to be an alumnus. Each 
council by virtue of its appointment 
by the Board of Trustees will have 
official status and be listed in an 
appropriate position in the Uni- 
versity catalogue. Each departmental 
advisory council may appoint annu- 
ally one of its alumni members as the 
representative of the department on 
the Graduate Council. 

The plan extends further the notable 
advances made by the Graduate 
Council in strengthening the bonds 
between the University and its alumni 
and provides a well-conceived medium 
for enlarging public interest in Prince- 
ton. The advisory councils are cal- 
culated to have an important double 
advantage: first, to make known more 
widely the work of the various depart- 
ments, and second, to bring to each 
department the counsel of persons 
outside the University who have 
special interest and knowledge in the 
particular fields. 


Tae campus at Ohio State University 
on October 18 was host to some 
twenty-two thousand Juniors and 
Seniors from high schools throughout 
the state who participated in the 
ninth annual high-school day. The 
football game with Purdue climaxed a 
day which had provided tours of 38 
different departments, ranging from 
the astronomical observatory to the 
zoological laboratories. 


Since 1927 when Park College estab- 
lished a plan of honors work, 9! 
students reading for honors have 
completed the requirements for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. The Col- 
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lege points to the records of these 
students in graduate and professional 
schools as evidence of the success of 
this type of work. Fifty-nine, or 64 
per cent, of these students have en- 
tered graduate or professional schools; 
fifteen of them have completed work 
for the doctorate. In 4 Study of 
Honors Work at Park College, a 
pamphlet recently published by the 
College, Dean Sanders reviews in 
detail the fourteen years of the 
experiment. 


Tecunicat instruction in the cur- 
riculum of regional planning has been 
resumed at Harvard, after more than 
a year during which no new students 
were enrolled in the department. The 
program will be divided into two 
courses of study: the first, three years 
in length and leading to the degree of 
Bachelor in Regional Planning, and 
the second, a graduate course of 
varying length leading to the degree 
of Master of Regional Planning. 


Unpercrapuate response to three 
courses in religious instruction, with 
which a long-planned program in that 
area has been recently implemented, 
has been enthusiastic, according to 
the annual report of President Dodds, 
of Princeton University. The first is 
on the Old and New Testament; 
the second, on the development of 
Christian thought; and the third upon 
the philosophical and ethical issues 
confronting religion in modern society. 
Mr. George F. Thomas’ inaugural 
lecture, “Religion in an Age of 
Secularism” was printed and widely 
distributed. Continuing demand ne- 
cessitated four printings during the 
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year. This lecture and the 1935 
report of the Faculty Committee on 
Religious Education are being widely 
used by teachers, chaplains, and 
administrative officers in many schools 
and colleges throughout. the country 
to enlist support for the development 
of similar programs. 


Tue Peabody Small Rural Schools 
Workshop, of last summer, was the 
first of its kind to be held in the South. 
The county superintendents, the su- 
pervisors, and the teachers of the 
three Tennessee counties co-operating 
with Peabody to improve the small 
rural school made up the membership. 

Sponsored by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, it has entered its second year 
and will provide for in-service improve- 
ment through the visitation of the 
co-operating schools by three pro- 
fessional assistants from the Peabody 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies. 
Use will be made of tours to provide 
direct experience in co-operative plan- 
ning as well as surveying regional 
resources. The general plan of organ- 
ization includes a seminar for the total 
group to which the Peabody faculty 
will give generously in time and ideas. 


Movine together in far-reaching 
plans which will revise their educa- 
tional programs to meet wartime 
demands, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale have announced programs of 
yearround instruction to accelerate 
the training of students who may be 
called into service. Courses will con- 
tinue throughout the summer, though 
each is arranging the details of its 
plan. The three universities announce 
that during the emergency the Fresh- 
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man who is to start work in late June 
or early July will be notified of his 
admission early in May. As before, 
chief weight will be laid on the 
applicant’s record in secondary school. 
As validating tests, the three univer- 
sities will in general use the April 
series of examinations issued by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
A June series will be used for late 
applicants, for regular enrollees, and 
for doubtful cases in the earlier group. 


To PROMOTE closer educational rela- 
tions between the American countries 
Commissioner Studebaker has estab- 
lished a Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations in the United 
States Office of Education; he 
designated as its head Mr. John C. 
Patterson who has been serving as 
Senior Specialist in Higher Education 
in Latin America. In co-operation 
with the Department of State the 
activities of the Office of Education in 
this area will include the exchange of 
professors, teachers, and students 
between the United States and the 
other American countries. In addi- 
tion it will provide for the preparation 
and distribution of materials, many 
on a lend basis, develop exhibits 
through its Library Service Division, 
and assist in the development of dem- 
onstration centers in inter-American 
education in schools and colleges of 


the United States. 


Tue new Joint University Library 
dedicated to serve Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and Peabody and Scarritt Col- 
leges at Nashville, inaugurates a new 
movement in higher education, re- 
search, and library service. Designed 
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as the next step toward the realization 
of a great regional university center in 
Nashville, the library has been estab- 
lished to eliminate unnecessary dupli- 
cation and to co-ordinate and expand 
the library resources and services of 
these three institutions of higher learn- 
ing, located on adjoining campuses. 
The new library, erected on a plot 
of ground connecting the three schools, 
is designed to house 550,000 volumes 
and is so planned that its initial 
capacity can be increased to a million 
books by expanding the center of the 
structure upwards. The building and 
its endowment together represent 
an investment of approximately 
$2,000,000, one-half of which came 
as a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board, a substantial sum from 
the Carnegie Corporation, and the 
remainder from more than five thou- 
sand students, faculty members, 
alumni, employees, and friends. 


A cotorep Motion picture, Campus 
Frontiers, has just been completed by 
the co-operative workers of Antioch 
College, collaborating with members 
of the Personnel, English, and Speech 
Departments, student photographers 
and engineers, as well as the employ- 
ers of co-operative students all over 
the United States. Although the 
picture required much devotion and 
hard work from many persons, its 
manufacture was not expensive. In 
addition to some charming views of 
the Antioch campus, there are se- 
quences showing co-operative students 
at work in Springfield, Dayton, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, 
New York, and certain cities of New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
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cut. Friends of the College will have 
the opportunity of seeing the picture 
during the winter and spring months 
when it will be shown in the major 
cities of the Middle West and the East. 
Campus Frontiers deals with only 
one side of the Antioch program— 
co-operative work. Later it is hoped 
that it will be possible to make two 
other films—one showing the contri- 
butions and achievements of class- 
rooms and laboratories, the other the 
drama of community government. 


A GIFT of $1,000,000 which is to be 
used for charities and institutions 
which “best make for the mental, 
moral, intellectual and physical im- 
provement” of Illinois, has recently 
come into the custody of the Chicago 
Community Trust through the benef- 
icence of George Herbert Jones. 
According to terms of his will, ten per 
cent of the principal, together with 
interest, is made available 

to promote scientific research to alleviate 
human suffering, improve facilities for 
recreation, to improve hygiene and pre- 
vention of disease, assist in care of the 
sick, aged, and helpless; reform of victims 
of alcohol and narcotics, ex-convicts and 
wayward persons, and to facilitate work 
in social and domestic hygiene. 


Prans for a new building to house 
the activities of the Department of 
Hotel Administration at Cornell Uni- 
versity were recently announced by 
President Day and by Mrs. Ellsworth 
M. Statler in behalf of the trustees of 
the Statler Foundation. This gift, 
when completed, will be unique. 
Tentative plans envision a structure 
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which will include a fully equipped 
model hotel with approximately thirty 
bedrooms, and also the necessary 
classrooms, lecture rooms, and lab- 
oratories for instruction and research. 
Besides dining rooms and kitchens of 
medium size, there will be lab- 
oratories for small-quantity and large- 
quantity food preparation; for hotel 
engineering, including illumination, 
refrigeration, air-conditioning and 
ventilation, steam power, electric mo- 
tors, and pumps; and for accounting 
and financial control with computa- 
tion machines, front-office posting 
machines, and other apparatus. The 
lecture rooms for foods, engineering, 
and accounting will have special 
demonstration equipment. 


Ass a contribution to the national 
defense effort, Creighton recently be- 
came the second university in the 
Missouri Province of the Society of 
Jesus to discontinue publication of its 
yearbook, Bluejay. In this it followed 
the example of St. Louis University, 
which on November 14 announced 
suspension of its 4rchive for the dura- 
tion of the war. Acting to halt work 
on the yearbook, after a vote of the 
deans, President Zuercher issued the 
following announcement: 


In this year of emergency, scarcity, and 
rising prices, the deans feel it is fitting 
and proper to discontinue publication of 
the yearbook as one of our contributions 
to national defense. Even though we 
might be successful in procuring the 
necessary supplies to publish the books, 
we believe that these supplies can be put 
to better use elsewhere in the defense 
effort. 
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HE Baltimore meeting of the 
college administrators gave a 
nation-wide push to speeding 
up the college training period. Those 
universities which are organized on 
the quarter system are substantially 
increasing their summer-quarter offer- 
ings so that students who normally 
spread their education over twelve 
quarters taken in three years and 
nine months by the calendar may now 
complete the course in three calendar 
years. Some institutions which fol- 
low the semester pattern are offering a 
summer quarter of twelve to fourteen 
weeks. In some cases the amount of 
credit to be earned in a period is 
increased by a small percentage. 

In other cases the abler students 
are permitted to carry a credit load 
substantially heavier than heretofore. 
One case has come to our attention 
where an institution expects to shorten 
the total course to 29 months. 

Undoubtedly a mild form of hysteria 
will cause some administrators to cut 
corners and probably some corners 
can be cut to the advantage of 
educational careers, but by and large 
we may expect that the concessions 
to speed in acquiring credits on the 
books will be conservative rather than 
radical. One of the time-honored 
assumptions of educators is that an 
hour of class work per week earns an 
hour of credit on the books, and any 
juggling of the length of quarters, 
terms, or semesters will undoubtedly 


follow this formula. Shortening the 
calendar time of the college career will 
mean more weeks in school. 

This inevitably produces a serious 
situation for the students because the 
average student earns money in the 
summer to help pay his expenses in 
the winter. The percentage is vari- 
ously estimated and indeed in the 
typical large university from 40 to 50 
per cent of the male students find it 
necessary to earn some or all of 
their expenses while studying on the 
campus. Many such students use 
the summers to earn enough to get 
started in the autumn. 

Consequently when students study 
during the summer, the factor of 
support during both the summer and 
the regular college year becomes so 
powerful that needy students will 
not and can not attend college in the 
summer. If the pressure becomes 
very heavy for study all the time an 
important percentage of young men 
will not come to college at all because 
they cannot. 

What this will do to college enroll- 
ment is obvious, and what a drastically 
reduced enrollment will mean to 
colleges is not pleasant to con- 
template. To meet these situations 
it is proposed that the Government 
which needs as many well-trained 
men as possible should in some fashion 
subsidize the college student to give 
him his training as rapidly as possible. 
Proposals are made also to aid the 
colleges which will inescapably incur 
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heavy expenses in shifting from a 
nine-month term, with small summer 
schools mostly for teachers or no 
summer term, to a substantial twelve- 
month program. 

The solution of the problem for the 
colleges needs to be worked out, but 
the solution for the students is already 
in operation through the N74. But 
that source may be dried up in a 
congested Congress where the fate of 
student support is tangled up with 
the radical reorganization of the 
NYA and the CCC. 

College administrators should 
promptly as individuals and in 
co-operation with associations point 
out to the government, but par- 
ticularly to the local Congressman, 
the need not only to maintain the 
student N24 program but radically to 
increase it as a war measure to make 
up for the loss of summer work. 
Since Federal budgets are now in 
active process of formation, very 
prompt action is demanded if results 
are to be obtained. W.W.C. 


Conservation of Scholarly 
Journals 


E American Library Asso- 
ciation created this last year 
the Committee on Aid to 


Libraries in War Areas, headed by 
John R. Russell, librarian of the 
University of Rochester. The Com- 
mittee is faced with numerous serious 
problems and hopes that American 
scholars and scientists will be of 
considerable aid in the solution of 
one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in 
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library reconstruction after the first 
World War was that of completing 
foreign institutional sets of American 
scholarly, scientific, and _ technical 
periodicals. The attempt to avoid a 
duplication of that situation is now 
the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be 
broken by the financial inability of 
the institutions to renew subscrip- 
tions. As far as possible they will be 
completed from a stock of periodicals 
being purchased by the Committee. 
Many more will have been broken 
through mail difficulties and loss of 
shipments, while still other sets will 
have disappeared in the destruction 
of libraries. The size of the eventual 
demand is impossible to estimate, but 
requests received by the Committee 
already give evidence that it will be 
enormous. 

With .an imminent paper shortage 
attempts are being made to collect 
old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this 
possible reduction in the already 
limited supply of scholarly and scien- 
tific journals, the Committee hopes 
to enlist the co-operation of sub- 
scribers to this journal in preventing 
the sacrifice of this type of material 
to the pulp demand. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention the appreciation 
of foreign institutions and scholars 
for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or 
concerning the value of particular 
periodicals to the project should be 
directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, 
executive assistant to the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
Rush Rhees Library, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
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The Working of Democracy 


History oF THE UNIvERsITty or NEw 
HampsHIRE, 1866-1941, with a 
word by President Engelhardt. Durham, 
New Hampshire: University of New 
Hampshire, 1941. ix+333 pp. $2.00. 


The present volume is a product of 
co-operative research and writing, built 
upon earlier preliminary work on a his- 
tory of the institution, begun by Clarence 
W. Scott in 1925. Aid for the co-operative 
project was secured from the Works 

rogress Administration. Much of the 
research was done by Marion Boothman, 
assisted by Anthony Nebeski, Phyllis R. 
Deveneau, and Cornelia Constable, while 
the first draft was largely prepared by 
John P. Hall. All are students or recent 
graduates of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. The final editing has been done by 
Philip M. Marston, assistant professor of 
history. There is a foreword by President 
En cthardt and a preface by Donald C. 
Babcock, professor of history. The Pres- 
ident sees the book as a history of the 
working of democracy, and there is much 
to this view. 

The book is both an interesting and 
useful volume, and its utility is enhanced 
by a good index. While there is no 
documentation by page and volume, no 
formal bibliography of the sources used, 
which would have made it much more 
useful to serious students of higher educa- 
tion, the text usually gives a fairly def- 
inite idea of the sources from which the 
material is taken. The intent was doubt- 
less to present a faithful survey of the 
institution’s growth, rather than a critical 
interpretation. In this, the work merits 
approval. Its contents range from some 
preliminary discussion of early move- 
ments toward agricultural education and 


the difficult formative years under the 
— of Ezekiel Webster Dimond, the 

rst professor and the inspiring genius of 
the college, to the later administrations of 
Murkland, Gibbs, and Fairchild, to 
which 125 pages are devoted; the vicissi- 
tudes of the war years, the transformation 
of the College into the University, and an 
account of its recent and present status 
conclude the survey. There is, naturally, 
unevenness in the quality of the materials, 
But while some of it is rather trivial, and 
could have been boiled down, or even 
eliminated, as a record of the institution’s 
life, it has its defense as it stands. 

Since origins have a lure, which later 
developments frequently fail to match, 
most readers will probably take keen 
interest in the record of the early strug- 
gle, high-lighted by the courageous efforts 
of Dimond who bought 135 acres on his 
own account, to secure them for the 
College. He insisted that the school 
should not become “mere apprentice 
shops where boys would be blindly taught 
the manual arts of agriculture and manu- 
facture, as monkeys are taught to perform 
antics in order to procure coppers for 
their masters.” Others will doubtless find 
their interest stimulated by Dean Pettee’s 
statistics on bibulous habits of students in 
the 1870’s, and his gravely expressed 
doubt that prohibition could have made 
its progress, “if it had waited for leader- 
ship from college students.”” Those who 
sniff around college campuses, trailing a 
bear who walks like a man, might distend 
their nostrils if they happened upon con- 
vincing proof of how productive a 
socialistic competition can be, in terms of 
potatoes and cords of wood, when college 
faculties turn to co-operative labor. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 
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REVIEWS 
A Fascinating Title 


Tue UNIVERSITY AND THE FuTURE OF 
America, by Stanford University. Stan- 
ford University, Cal.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. ix+27 4pp. $3.00. 


When this book arrived, its title fasci- 
nated the reviewer so much that almost 
literally he licked his chops in anticipation 
of the time that he could read it. Not 
only the title produced this effect but also 
the source of the volume: Stanford Uni- 
versity. A few days previously he had 
read a vigorous speech of President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur of Stanford (delivered in 
1937 before the Association of American 
Universities) describing his notions about 
the future of the American university, 
and the reviewer looked forward to read- 
ing a further discussion of the problems 
which President Wilbur had there so 
colorfully appraised. 

But, alas, the reviewer was doomed to 
disappointment. The book turned out to 
be just another collection of miscellaneous 
papers delivered at an academic celebra- 
tion. President Wilbur by 1941 had 
apparently forgotten all about his 1937 
speech, or had determined to suppress his 
ideas, or at least had decided not to circu- 
late them widely. 

Thus the volume, like most symposia, 
includes papers on all imaginable topics 
from astronomy to economics, and onl 
three of the sixteen included in the vol- 
ume have any bearing at all upon its title, 
that is, the educational problems of 
universities. The remaining thirteen dis- 
cuss subject-matter questions, which are 
of course important enough, but which 
only indirectly relate to the “keynote” of 
Stanford’s fiftieth anniversary or of the 
title of the book. 

The three papers that refer to the uni- 
versity and its future are those by Mr. 
Millikan of the California Institute of 
Technology (he does not have the title of 
president, but it is rumored that he really 
is), Lewis Mumford, and William Field- 
ing Ogburn of the University of Chicago. 
All of these are important papers, but the 
best, in the judgment of chis reviewer, is 


that by Lewis Mumford. 
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Mr. Mumford’s discussion seems so 
much superior to the other two because 
he is not an academician and thus can 
view the university scene and its direc- 
tion with more objectivity than adminis- 
trators or professors. And his judgments 
of the university and its future are not 
particularly happy. Indeed, he is severely 
critical of the universities and their 

redilections. Everyone interested in the 
health and future usefulness of American 
universities should read what he has said. 
W. H. Cow.ey 
Hamilton College 


A Most Useful Manual 


Tue Roap Aueap, dy Lo S. Howard. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 
pany, 1941. xilit402 pp. $2.00. 


Following a frequently used analogy, 
this book examines the student’s college 
— as a journey into a new country. 

his approach gives the volume a dra- 
matic interestingness and a continuous 
purpose. The author tells about the 
collegiate process in terms of speed, 
direction, momentum, and other char- 
acteristics of a vehicle on a road. Needs 
are guideposts, the body is an engine, 
thinking helps select the straightest 
route—and so on the analogy develops. 
Intentionally limited in the range of its 
topics and tested in several years of 
classroom use, this orientation textbook 
prepares the college Freshman, in an 
exciting and practical way, for the basic 
problems of campus life. Psychological 
research, philosophical reflection, counsel- 
ing experience, and common sense all 
combine to make this work a sympathetic, 
discriminating, and constructive analysis 
of effective student behavior. Especially 
pointed and profitable are the specific 
rules for satisfactory study, the sugges- 
tions regarding workable time budgets, the 
remedial guides to successful reading, 
the essentials of good health, and the 
criteria of sound vocational choice. No 
less instructive to beginning students are 
the discussions of mental hygiene, sex 
adjustment, valid thinking, and philos- 
ophies of life. Each chapter concludes 
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with a well-chosen array of recom- 
mended readings. The quickly recog- 
nized merit of the book makes waicde 
superfluous the laudatory editorial intro- 
duction. Without question, this book is 
one of the most useful of the many recent 
manuals for bewildered Freshmen. 
D. LutHer Evans 
Ohio State University 


Graduate Preparation 


EpucaTION FoR PuBLic ADMINISTRATION: 
GRADUATE PREPARATION IN THE SOCIAL 
ScrENCES AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 
by George A. Graham. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1941. x+ 366 


pp. $3.50. 
The subtitle of this book: “Graduate 


Preparation in the Social Sciences at 
American Universities” gives a somewhat 
clearer picture of its scope than the main 
title. Mr. Graham, who was selected to 
make this study by the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council, has done a 
most thorough and impartial job in 
Pee the merits and defects of 
the schemes of training for public admin- 
istration now operative in American 
universities. Every teacher of public 
administration, every chairman of a 
department of political science, and every 
university administrator, be he dean or 
president, who has such a program at the 

resent time or contemplates the estab- 
csieent of a curriculum in the field of 

ublic administration, should read this 

k thoroughly. 

Mr. Graham points out that whether 
they like it or not, all universities are 
involved in public-service training. Until 
recently, however, the utility of training 
in the social sciences had not been recog- 
nized by public-employment officers. 
Today opportunities are numerous, not 
only in the national Government but in 
state and municipal administration. He 
believes that professional training in the 
field of public administration should be 
given on the postgraduate level. Never- 
theless, he defends ably the proposition 
that public administration is a cultural 
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subject appropriate for inclusion in the 
undergraduate curriculum. He believes 
that the professional training needs to be 
directed toward at least two governmental 
levels in order not to handicap the student 
unduly in securing employment. 

In discussing the university’s respon- 
sibility, Mr. Graham says, 


It is neither necessary nor desirable . . 
that university faculties should scrap their 
curriculums and start from scratch in attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of the public service. 
. . . It is not a matter of meeting arbitrary 
demands of public officials for a dogmatically 
determined curriculum. ... It is rather a 
matter of determining what phases of the rich 
store of human experience are most significant 
and what skills, methods, and facilities are 
most useful for careers in the public service 


(page 23). 


The author turns from a consideration 
of objectives to the problems of selection 
and direction of students, the construc- 
tion and management of the curriculum, 
methods of instruction and faculty. In 
Chapter vit, he discusses the subject of 
vital interest to all colleges and univer- 
sities, ‘a liberal education,” which he 
considers basic to any sound professional 
training on the graduate level. He points 
out, however, that “‘a liberal education 
and a professional education . . . are not 
mutually exclusive. On the contrary, one 
leads into the other and in many respects 
they must overlap” (page 105). The 
question of demand for the services of 
persons trained in the field of public 
administration is approached realistic- 
ally, thoroughly, and quantitatively in 
Chapter 1x. 

The author believes that in-service 
training, while important, is not suf- 
ficiently so to justify an institution in 
building its future upon it. Postponed 
graduate training, however, he feels is a 
significant factor. Any scheme of training 
for public service, he believes, must be 
related to the community in which the 
institution operates, although no institu- 
tion should ignore the national sphere. 
He concludes his appraisal with the 
statement, “‘the record of universities in 
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training men for public administration is 
on the whole a creditable one” (page 131). 
He emphasizes the primary need, how- 
ever, of conducting a sound and compre- 
hensive research program as a basis for 

aduate training in the administrative 


eld. 

In Part II of the volume, the programs 
now in operation in a number of institu- 
tions are examined in detail. These 
include the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration in New York City, the Universi- 
ties of Michigan, Syracuse, Minnesota, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Cincinnati, and 
California, and the National Institute of 
Public Affairs in Washington, D. C. The 
author points out that these institutions 
are not the only ones engaged in giving 
significant training in the field of public 
administration, but they are represen- 
tative of the various types in the United 
States. 

The volume concludes with two inter- 
esting Appendices, the first, an analysis 
of returns from a questionnaire sent out 
to graduates of public-administration 
curriculums, by the Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council, and the second a sur- 
vey of educational credits and require- 
ments for appointments to the classified 
services of the Federal Government for 
the period from 1934 to 1938. 

ARVEY WALKER 
Ohio State University 


A Co-operative Enterprise 


Went To Stupy OF 951 
Former University Strupents, dy 
C. Robert Pace. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1941. xii+ 
148 pp. $2.50. 


To those who advocate the position 
that a general education should take into 
account the needs, interests, and prob- 
lems of students and graduates this vol- 
ume will be interesting reading. To those 
who advocate the mastery of subjects as 
the basic objective of general education 
the volume will not seem to be important 
or useful. This is the report of a co- 
operative study made by the General 
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College faculty of the University of Min- 
nesota. The object of the study was to 
discover the needs of young adults and 
abstract their implications for teaching 
and for general education—to “know 
students in order to know what to teach, 
how to teach, and when to teach.” 

The author takes pains to indicate 
that the study was a co-operative enter- 
prise of many persons on the faculty of 
the General College with the assistance 
of many experts and laymen in the Uni- 
versity and outside. It used former 
students of the University of Minnesota 
as subjects, and the materials were col- 
lected in the winter of 1937-38. 

A questionnaire was processed for a 
year to secure a booklet of 52 pages 
containing more than one thousand 
questions. This was addressed to 1,507 
carefully sampled persons and was filled 
in by 951 with a total of a 7o-per cent 
return after deducting letters returned by 
the post office. Unusual pains were taken 
to prepare an interesting form, to estab- 
lish rapport by correspondence, and to 
carry on an effective follow-up. Seventy 
per cent is something of a record in 
questionnaire returns. 

One hundred of the 951 were selected 
for interview to check upon and extend 
the written information of the question- 
naire. In general the report indicates 
that scholarly care was taken in the 
preparation of the inquiry and in the 
analysis of the returns. 

The picture of the post-college activ- 
ities of the 951 students is presented in 
four chapters: Their Personal Life, Their 
Home and Family Life, How They Earn 
Their Living, and Their Réles as Citizens. 
Two chapters deal with what they are 
like and how they differ. The last chapter 
discusses what we can learn from them. 

The last chapter is a cautious unit. It 
would be more helpful if in addition to 
referring to the implication of the data in 
the earlier chapters it had boldly thrown 
out certain theses about what to teach 
even if the staff of the General College 
were not ready to take a position with 
reference to them. Better still would 
have been some statements of personal 
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eteions which the author was prepared 
to defend. Too great caution in drawing 
practical conclusions from a significant 
mass of data like these is sometimes a 
weakness from the point of view of edu- 
cational practice. The author would 
have been forgiven if he had told his 
readers just = a the study meant for 
him personally as he looked at the field of 
eneral education. Perhaps he should 
ave written a postscript for the laymen 
after he had written his report for the 
scholars. 

The report should have priority among 
required readings for those who are 
interested in the trends and objectives of 


general education. 
W. W. CuHarrers 
Ohio State University 


A Workshop in Higher 
Education 


HURST R. ANDERSON 
[Continued from page 141) 


program to be carried on during 
the year and completed in the 1941 
workshop. 

Those who have been associated 
with the program of the workshop 
in general education see in its success 
the development of a significant plan 
for the stimulation of basic faculty 
studies. As we plan experimental 
projects in our colleges, we are 
inclined to feel the need for a place 
to work, during a period of weeks, 
with adequate specialized guidance. 
The provision of such facilities should 
implement the conviction that contin- 
uous improvement in our educational 
programs is essential. —_[Vol. XIII, No. 3] 
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Faculty Co-operation with 
the Library Staff 


W. P. BARKSDALE 
[Continued from page 149) 


bers might indicate, for example, 
special fields or subjects in which 
they would like to have clippings 
made. These lists could be given to 
the librarian at regular intervals, and 
thus help make the work of the 
clippings and vertical-file division 
more effective because more directive. 

Students also could give valuable 
suggestions regarding the work of 
the library. Since the library exists 
primarily for the students their reac- 
tions should be given much con- 
sideration. Too often libraries are 
run as if they are being maintained 
only for the faculty and the library 
staff rather than for the students, and 
the viewpoint of specialists and grad- 
uates rather than immature students 
determines cataloguing practice. 

In order to effect the co-operation 
here suggested, certain changes in 
attitude on the part of both library 
staff and faculty are necessary. Each 
group must realize that their work is 
intimately related, and can be seri- 
ously handicapped by a lack of 
co-operation on the part of the other. 
The desired attitude on the part of 
the faculty will come about much 
more rapidly if administrators awaken 
not only to the great responsibility of 
the librarian, but to the unexploited 
possibilities in the full use of the 
library staff and will appoint to 
it persons with the training and 
at a salary commensurate with that 
responsibility. [Vol. XIII, No. 3] 


IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Educating Daughters,” by Mildred H. 
McAfee, Atlantic, February, 1942. 
The president of Wellesley gives a 

rather complete exposition of the philos- 

ophy and program of her institution. 

ellesley, she says, has “symptoms which 
educational doctors have _ considered 
fatal”: a credit system, marks, survey 
courses for upperclassmen only, encour- 
agement of the study of Latin, examina- 
tions, a foreign-language requirement. In 
spite of these, more qualified students 
apply for admission than can be accepted. 

The location, the founder (Henry 
Fowle Durant), the date of founding, 1875 
(“Wellesley never had to prove that 
women had brains”), and the caliber of 
its administration, faculty, and alumnae 
have helped to form its heritage. That the 
present institution is traditional is by 
choice. It makes no claim to a “best type 
of education, for every girl.” Its tradition 
assumes that college education has two 
purposes: “‘to enrich life for students, and 
... for the community of which they 
will be a part.” 

To enrich their lives the students are 
introduced to scholarship by specialists 
who delight in what they themselves are 
doing. These specialists conform to no 
set patterns or teaching techniques. 

Students are selected for admission. 
They are encouraged to develop their 
interests, but only after they have 
first experimented in several directions. 
Among the courses taken by all Soph- 
omores is Biblical history and literature. 
Almost 99 per cent of the girls enter col- 
lege with some church affiliation, yet very 
few understand the history and literature 
of religious tradition. While there are no 
rigid barriers between disciplines, depart- 
ments are classified into groups salah. 
ing roughly to arts, social studies, and 
sciences. Each student must choose two 
studies from each group in addition to her 
free electives. Students carry five three- 
hour courses until the senior year. A 
mature student may take survey courses 
even after she has begun a sequence of 
courses in her field of major interest. In 
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preparation for the general examination 
in her major or honors field, at the end of 
the senior year, the student acquires a 
great deal of information and some gen- 
erally useful habits of doing good work 
and of discipline. 

“Modern old-line colleges are not 
afraid of vocationalism as a by-product 
of a liberal arts course. The only type 
they fear is vocationalism as an end in 
itself.” Learning citizenship within the 
college community is another important 
part of Wellesley’s tradition, which op- 
erates by positive participation rather 
than by negative restraints. A joint 
conference of faculty and student repre- 
sentatives sets “the outside limits of 
collegiate propriety and convenience.” A 
large number of advisers are also available 
to give personnel advice in the many 
areas in which the students make their 
own decisions. There is much group con- 
trol in campus organizations, as well as 
co-operation of groups on campus and in 
other colleges. Prestige, not money, is 
the usual reward for campus work. In 
fact students’ fees subsidize their own 
organizations, yet money does not affect 
prestige or influence. Although the fees 
are high, scholarships and help from 
families or friends permit students of 
limited resources to enter. 

Wellesley does not integrate all expe- 
riences for a student; it only helps her as 
she does this for herself. The college 
community demonstrates and stimulates 
high standards of living. Racial and 
a precollege prejudices are overcome 
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as far as possible, and qualities of respon- 
sibility, generosity, quietness are hoped 
for. The question ol meeting boys and 
social life is discussed. 

The last section of the article points to 
the success which women’s colleges have 
had in preparing groups of women of the 
sort that are to be needed “‘in the perplex- 
ing future.” Women’s colleges will be 
affected by financial instabilities, but 
these colleges have long been forced to 
economize. The world situation has 
already led to new courses. Long estab- 
lished courses now timely are popular as 
electives. Emergency activities related 
to defense and morale have already been 
undertaken. 

Freedom of discussion as the right and 
duty of every intelligent citizen runs along 
with actions demonstrating allegiance to 
the values which motivate both the col- 
lege and the students. Immediate effects 
of the war are not likely to be so drastic as 
in men’s colleges, nor so exciting. Perhaps 
the preservation of culture may be the 
contribution of the women’s colleges, as 
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it was of the monasteries during the 
Middle Ages. “It is for these values that 
the struggle is on.” 


“What Every Schoolgirl Ought to Know,” 
by Robert Maynard Woman's 
Home Companion, February, 1942. 
The historic attitudes toward the education 

of women have rested on two basic errors. 

The first is that women are not human beings. 

The second is that all education is nothing but 

adjustment to the environment, economic and 

social. The first error has destroyed the 
education of women. The second has destroyed 
the education of everybody. 


Both men and women belong to the 
same species. Only three out of five 
American women are occupied with 
children, and when children are grown 
these mothers are again “unhindered in 
the development of their strictly human 
powers.” Motherhood and marriage, 
therefore, are no reason for “different 
education” for women. To the argument 
that women usually keep house, and so 


Announcing the Publication of 


THE END OF AN ERA 


Eighteenth Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 
By I. L. Kandel 


416 pp. Cloth $3.70 


Bureau of Publications 
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should study domestic science, Mr. 
Hutchins replies that vocational schools 
cannot teach a vocation or substitute for 
experience. They also “consume time 
that should be devoted to moral and 
intellectual education.” Mothers must 
take the responsibility of training their 
daughters for marriage and housekeeping. 
Then, not all women graduates marry. 
Those who do may find themselves with- 
out interests after their children are 
grown. 

Nowadays fine arts are sometimes sub- 
stituted for the household arts of earlier 
“female education.” Art and music, 
however, are not “sissy subjects.” They 
are as much a part of education for men 
as for women. The old idea that women 
cannot master certain subjects and that 
men do not do so well in subjects tradi- 
tionally part of women’s curriculums has 
been disproved. 

Since the purpose of education is the 
development of the mind, and there is no 
“feminine mind” or “masculine mind,” 
education should provide the same dis- 
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ciplines and arts for men and women. 

omen have political and economic 
functions of the same nature as do men. 
With war pressure women may enter 
occupations new to them. “This may 
force the feminine triviality out of the 
education of women.” 

Older colleges for women have had 
much the same curriculums as men’s col- 
leges, minus some of the “silly activities” 
possible to the comparatively rich men’s 
colleges. 

Coeducation, says Mr. Hutchins, is a 
matter of “custom, tradition or prej- 
udice,” not of education. Following 
Plato’s proposal, men and women should 
have the same education whether in 
coeducational or separate institutions. 
Coeducation is customary in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Rules do not 
po Ba segregation on campuses. 

Training for citizenship is essential for 
women, as is acquiring of wisdom for a 
good life. “The place to get the best 
education for women is the place that 
offers the best education for Man.” 
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